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The  custom  of  educating  boys  and  girls  in  sejiarate  schools, 
a  custom  which  exists  in  our  country  in  the  best  private 
schools  only,  is  common  throughout  all  Germany.  The  Germans, 
it  is  true,  have  free  secondary  schools,  corresponding  to  our 
public  schools,  but  in  the  larger  cities  the  best  jireparatory 
schools  ask  a  tuition  fee,  although  these  schools  and  the  free 
schools  are  under  the  same  general  management.  The  existence 
of  these  public  tuition  schools  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  old  cash'  system  demands  that  boj's  of  the  better  families 
shall  not  mingle  wuth  the  boys  of  the  lower  classes  ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  such  schools  are  unknowui  in  our  country.  In 
our  large  cities  the  private  tuition  schools  whose  curriculum  cor¬ 
responds  almost  exactly  to  that  of  the  public  high  schools,  may 
perhaps  form  a  close  parallel  to  these  .schools  for  the  children  of 
the  higher  classes  in  Germany. 

The  Gymnasium  in  Germany  is  the  boys’  fitting  school  for  the 
University.  The  name  Gymmmvm  is  applicable  only  to  schools 
for  boys ;  the  corresponding  school  for  girls  does  not  yet 
generally  exist.  The  boys  must  be  fitted  for  the  University  ;  the 
girls  need  no  such  preparation,  since  their  school  education  com¬ 
monly  ends  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that 
the  Germans,  who  are  so  progressive  in  methods  and  equipments 
in  educational  work,  and  as  a  nation  so  scholarly,  are  still  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  nineteenth  century  ideas  of  higher  education  for 
women.  A  native  German  lady,  in  undertaking  a  thorough 


course  in  advanced  studies  would  at  onct'  be  branded  as  a 
bas-hleii.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  j)rofessor  of  Sanscrit  in  the 
University  at  Jena,  who  chanced  to  liave  in  his  Semmar  a  young 
American  lady,  was  astounded  beyond  all  measure,  for  he  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  she  had  a  far  better  knowledge  of  the 
subject  than  any  of  the  German  students.  An  attemjd,  due  hj 
the  j)erseverance  of  a  few  scholarly  women,  is  now  being  made 
in  Berlin  to  establish  a  (iymnasium  for  girls:  the  success  of  this 
undertaking  is  by  no  means  yet  assured.  It  is,  however,  an 
indication  that  the  (iermans  are  awakening  to  the  importance  of 
higher  education  for  women. 

The  Li'isen  -  Sclmle  in  Berlin,  which  is  one  of  the  be.st  of  the 
Hohere  Tochferarhulen,  oilers  a  cour.se  of  nine  years.  The  girls  of 
the  first  year  class,  who.se  ages  range  from  .six  to  eight,  stud}’ 
Bible  history,  writing,  reading,  arithmetic  ;  they  arc  re(|iiirc»l  to 
take  gymnastic  exercises  and  are  taught  needlework.  These 
.same  studies  are  continued  during  tin*  fir.st  three  years,  with  the 
addition  of  geograjthy  and  drawing.  During  the  la.'^t  four  years, 
.studies  in  German,  French  and  English  literature,  together  with 
history,  natural  history,  jJiysic.s,  chemistry  and  singing,  are 
required.  This  cour.se,  therefore,  in  general,  corresponds  to  the 
Motlern  Language  courses  in  our  .secondary  sclutols,  reaching 
about  the  .same  degree  of  advancement.  If  the  young  lady  in 
Germany  wishes  to  make  fuilher  })rogross  in  her  studies,  she 
must  put  her.self  under  the  guidance  of  a  private,  tutor ;  as  a 
rule,  she  does  not  continue  in  the  line  of  work  already  begun, 
but,  if  the  liimily  fund  will  permit,  joins  .some  .school  of  paint¬ 
ing  or  music,  or  the  like. 

The  Gymnasium,  on  the  other  hand,  corresponds  in  no  way  to 
the  llohere  Tochterschulc.  Its  aim,  and  therefore  its  curriculum, 
is  entirely  dilferent.  The  Gymnasium  is  a  preparatory  school, 
i.  for  the  University.  The  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be 
prepared  for  no  higher  in.stitution.  The  Universities  ar('  for 
men  only ;  in  very  few  cases  are  women  ever  admitted  to  its 
courses.  In  order  to  understand  the  .scope  of  the  Gymnasium,  it 
is  at  first  necessary  to  understand  the  University.  The  University 
may  be  described  as  a  group  of  professional  .schools  in  theology, 
law,  medicine  and  j»hilosoj)hy,  with  courses  of  three  years  each. 
The  University  never  includes  what  in  this  country  is  called  the 
L^ndergraduate  Department,  i.  e.,  the  four  years’  course  leading 
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to  the  dejjjree  A.  1>.  When,  therefore,  the  hoy  leaves  the  (lym- 
nasium  lie  is  sujiposed  to  be  a  youii"  man  eiiuipped  to  enter 
upon  professional  studies.  The  CJymnasiuin  projier  undertakes, 
by  a  nine  years’  eourse,  to  jirepare  boys,  who  generally  enter  at 
the  age  of  eight  or  nine,  for  the  University. 

Since  the  University  is  a  grouj)  of  professional  schools  only, 
young  men  who  enter  upon  their  work  must  have  had  about  the 
same  amount  of  preparatory  training  as  young  men  in  our 
country  who  begin  their  studies  in  some  school  of  law,  medicine 
or  theology.  It  is  generally  a  surfirising  revelation  to  Americans 
when  they  discover  that  the  pre}>aration  for  ])rofessional  study  in 
the  (Jerman  institutions  is  not  so  elaborate  as  the  preparation  in 
the  best  American  institutions. 

The  writer  of  this  ])a])er  had  the  jdeasure  of  making  the 
a  ccpiaintance  of  the  director  of  ont‘  of  the  best  (iymnasiurns  of 
•Berlin,  and  was  able  to  become  thoroughly  aci^uainted  with  both 
the  methods  employed  and  the  amount  of  work  covered  in  the 
various  courses.  It  may,  in  general,  be  said,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  nine  yeans’  course  in  the  (lymnasium,  the  amount  of  work 
com[>leted  coiTi'sponds  almost  exactly  to  the  work  eomj)leted  at 
the  end  of  the  .sophonutre  year  in  our  American  colleges,  i.  e.,  the 
more  familiar  works  of  (Ireek  and  Latin  authors  have  been  read, 
the  higher  mathematics,  including  spherical  trigonometry  and 
analytical  geometry,  have  been  studied,  and  introductory  work  of 
the  literature  of  the  modern  languages  has  been  commenced  ;  in 
short,  tbe  main  work  of  the  stmlent  is  conlined,  during  his  years 
of  study  in  the  (lymnasium,  largely  to  Latin,  (Jreek  and  mathe¬ 
matics  ;  he  has  op])ortunity,  however,  in  common  witli  the 
student  in  our  corresponding  institutions,  of  making  slight 
ac(iuaintance  with  such  subjects  as  modern  languages,  media.‘val 
and  modern  history,  })hysics  and  chemistry.  After  having 
reached  this  point,  two  more  years  of  work,  largely  elective,  must 
be  accomplished  by  students  in  our  colleges  before  they  can 
receive  the  degree  li.  A.  and  be  admitted  to  the  best  three-year 
professional  .schools.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  German 
student  has  reached  this  })oint,  he  is  expected  to  enter  the  j)rofe.s- 
sional  .school,  i.  e.,  the  University.  The  purpose  of  the  elective 
sy.stem  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  of  our  colleges  is  to  allow 
the  student  the  privilege  of  choosing  such  subjects  as  will  aid 
him  in  the  preparation  for  the  vocation  which  he  intends  to 
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follow.  And  his  professional  studies  may  cover  a  period  of  not 
only  three  [but  five  years.  A  definite  idea  of  the  point  reached 
in  the  higher  education  by  the  German  Gymnasium  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following  table,  in  which  comparison  is  made 
with  the  curriculum  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  of 
one  of  the  best  of  our  New  England  colleges  : 


UNTEU-PKIM.\. 
Gkiechisch  — 

Homer,  Ilias  VIII -XVIIl. 
Demosthenes,  Philipp  I. 

Platon,  Apologie. 

Sophokles,  Antigone. 

Lateinisch  — 

Livius,  XXIII,  XXIV. 

Ausgewiihlte  Briefe  Ciceros. 

Tacit.,  Hist.,  II,  I. 

Horat.,  Carin.,  Ill,  IV, 

Ansgewiihlte  Satiren. 
UeWrsetzungen  ans  clem  Deutchen. 
Fkanzosisch  — 

Lc'ktiire  nnd  Litteratur. 
Mathematik  — 

Planimetrie. 

Combinationen. 
Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung. 
Binomischer  8atz  fiir  ganze  positive 
ExiKinenten. 

Stereometrie. 

Trigonometrie. 

Mechanik. 

Deutsche  Litteratur. 

DBEK  -  PRIMA. 
Griechisch  — 

Thukydides  IV. 

Homer,  Ilias  IX,  XVII. 
fragciden  von  Sophokles. 

Platon,  P^uthyphron. 

Latei.msch  — 

Tact.,  Ann.,  I  &  II. 

('icero,  .Ansgewiihlte  Briefe. 

Livius  XXX,  XXXI. 

Horat.,  Carm.,  I,  II;  Ausgewiihlte 
P^pisteln. 

Fkanzosisch  — 

lA*kture,  Litteratur,  Uebungen. 
Mathk-matik  — 

Anwendung  von  Koordinaten, 
Systemen  bei  der  Behandlung  von 
*  Kurven. 

Binomischer  Satz  fiir  beliebige  Ex- 
ponenten. 

Komllexe  Zahlen  als  Schlusserfin- 
dung  fiir  das  System  der  Arith- 
metik  und  ihre  Auwendung. 
Deutsche  Litteratur. 

Physik. 

Geschichtk  — 

Neuere  Geschichte  von  1648  bis 
zum  Tode  Kaiser  Wilhelms  I. 


FRESHMAN  YPLAR. 

CjKlCElC  ~  ~ 

Homer’s  Iliad  X  VIII,  XXII,  XXIV. 
Philippics  of  Demosthenes. 

Apology  of  Plato. 

Latin  — 

Livy  XXI,  XXII. 

Cicero  de  Amicitia  and  de  Senectute. 
Satires  of  Horac'e. 

Prose  composition. 

History  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
French  or  German  — 

Elementary  courses  in  f'rench. 
Advanced  courses  in  French. 
Mathe,matics  — 

Solid  geometry. 

Plane  trigonometry. 

Mechanic-s. 

English  Literature. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Greek  — 

Plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  P^u- 
ripides,  Aristophones. 

I^ectures  on  the  Grcjek  drama. 
Apology  of  Plato. 

Latin  — 

Odes  and  Impedes  of  Horace. 
.Agricola  and  Germania  of  Tacitus. 
Plays  of  Plautus. 

Sight  reading. 

P'rencii  or  Ger.man  — 

Advanced  literature. 

MATHEIrtATIOi  — 

Spherical  trigonometry. 

The  gcMjinetrical  interpretation  of 
the  theory  of  equations,  imagina- 
ries. 

Plane  and  solid  analyticral  geometry. 
Map  projcH'tion. 
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In  the  large  cities  of  Germany,  the  question  of  light,  heat  and 
general  arrangement  of  tlie  halls  and  recitation  rooms,  has  been 
solved  and  practically  answered  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
The  recitation  rooms  do  not  face  the  noisy  street,  but  the  quiet 
inner  court;  the  rooms  are  cut  olf  from  the  noise  of  the  street 
by  the  intervening  hallway.  Such  care  is  taken  about  the 
manner  of  admitting  light  into  a  study,  or  recitation  room,  as  an 
artist  would  exercise  in  admitting  light  into  his  studio.  The 
attention  of  the  o’verseers  of  the  schools  was  recently  called  tf) 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  l)oys  were  obliged  to  wear 
glasses ;  the  matter  was  carefully  studied  and  the  result  is  appar¬ 
ent  in  tlie  perfectly  lighh'd  rooms. 

Tlie  impre.ssion  wliich  an  American  vi.sitor  receives  upon  first 
entering  one  of  these  schools  is,  indeed,  a  very  favorable  one. 
The  spirit  of  the  school  st'oms  to  be  that  of  boys  earnestly  bent 
upon  the  tasks  assigned  them.  The  boys  come  to  school  to 
recite  the  le.ssons  with  very  much  the  same  earnestness  in  their 
faces  as  one  would  ex})ect  to  find  in  young  men  of  twice  their 
years.  (Jne  mis.ses  that  .side  of  the  boy’s  nature  which  })rompts 
him  to  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  a  school  officer,  and  is 
forced  to  concede  at  once  that  the  Germans  have  solved  some  of 
the  most  difficult  i)roblems  of  school  discipline. 

( )n  j)a.ssing  into  the  recitation  room,  this  spirit  on  the  part  of 
the  boys  shows  itself  to  even  a  greater  advantage.  The  question 
of  order  does  not  seem  to  exist.  The  energies  of  the  teachers  are 
not  re(piired  in  that  direction  at  all.  It  is  an  understo(»d  fact, 
that  the  boys,  on  entering  the  school  building,  are  to  conduct 
themselves  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  entering 
the  j)rivate  house  of  their  instructor. 

The  boy  who  is  called  upon  to  recite  would  no  more  think  of 
being  present  in  the  recitation  without  having  his  les.sons  well 
})repared,  than  he  would  think  of  coming  privately  to  his  teacher 
without  having  accomplished  the  work  a.ssigned  him.  One 
cannot  helj)  feeling  what  a  delightful  experience  it  must  be  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  to  feel  assured  that  he  could  very  seldom 
call  upon  a  boy  who  had  not  eonscientiou.sly  prepared  his  lesson. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  pleasure  to  witness  such  a  recitation. 

It  was  very  agreeable,  to  the  writer  of  this  paper,  to  notice  the 
outward  forms  of  rosj)ect  shown  to  the  princi])al ;  upon  his  enter¬ 
ing  a  class-room,  all  the  students  respectfully  rose  to  greet  him 
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and  awaited  his  word  to  be  seated.  It  would  be  difficult  to  think 
of  these  tokens  of  esteem  as  anything  but  sincere.  One  cause  for 
this  spirit  manifested  hy  the  hoys  lies  in  the  instructors  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  natural  for  children  of  the  school  age  in  Oerrnany, 
to  form  as  their  idea  of  a  teacher,  not  tliat  of  a  young  man  or 
woman  just  out  of  the  teens,  with  an  elementary  course  of  educa¬ 
tion  barely  finished,  but  of  a  mature  man  who  has  ])assed  not 
only  his  state  examination  at  the  University,  hut  the  s])eeial 
examination  for  teachers  which  all  such  men  sis  purpose  to  teach 
in  the  better  (Jymnasiums  must  undergo.  When,  therefore,  the 
sch(K)l  boy  stands  before  si  teacher  s(»  well  ecpiipjsed  sind  so  full 
of  experience  in  matters  of  education,  he  understsinds  from  the 
outset  that  he  shall  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  ability  of  his 
tesicher. 

Tlie  number  of  tesichers  in  jsroportion  to  available  positions  is 
very  large,  consespiently  the  schools  hsive  the  sidvsintsige  of  being 
able  to  select  from  si  large  number.  Not  even  after  his  a}»])oint- 
ment  to  a  position  does  the  (Jermsin  tesicher  draw  a  salary,  until 
his  second  or  tliird  yesir.  In  our  country  of  msiterisil  jirogress, 
the  tesicher  in  the  secondary  schools  is  regarded  by  the  aversige 
class  of  people  as  a  sort  of  juiblic  .servant,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  the  children  are  kept  moderately  busy  sit  their  liooks  sind 
out  of  mi.‘5chief  during  five  or  six  hours  of  the  day:  but  in 
(iermany,  the  tesicher  is,  in  ahno.st  sill  cases,  a  man  of  the  highest 
education,  and  not  only  a  teacher  Init  si  man  of  indejiendent 
thought,  who  has  silready  estsihlished  for  himself  a  record  as  si 
scholar,  and  therefore  belongs  to  tlisit  enviable  class  of  men  whose 
charge  it  is  to  further  intellectual  advancement, — the  jnide  of 
( Iermany. 

The  tesicher,  hows'ver,  is  not  entirely  responsible  for  this  spirit 
shown  by  the  boys;  another  cause  is  to  bo  sought  in  the  .sjsirit  of 
the  nation  itself.  This  cause,  however,  unlike  the  one  just  con¬ 
sidered,  is  not  altogether  creditsihle  to  (iermany.  A  genersition 
of  peo}»le  which  has  grown  up  under  the  strict  military  laws  of 
the  (iermsin  Empire,  and  whost‘  fsithcrs  and  forefathers  have 
known  of  no  other  form  of  government  in  the  essentials  (  unless 
even  sterner  forms)  must  necessarily  find  that  the  spirit  of  the 
government  is  the  jiredominating  spirit  in  their  homes.  As  the 
parents  mu.st  conform  to  the  severe  laws  of  the  government,  so 
the  cliildren  in  the  household  must  render  obedience  as  a  matter 
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of  unquestionable  duty,  wliether  this  obedience  be  prompted  by 
love  or  not.  The  fundamental  j)rinciple  in  the  relation  of 
children  to  their  parents  seems  to  be  the  irrevocable  law,  that  the 
child  must  as  surely  render  })erfect  obedience  to  his  j)arents  as 
the  parents  to  the  sovereign.  It  is  difticult  for  citizens  of  free 
America  to  realize  the  full  meaning  of  this  spirit,  and  how  it 
shows  itself  in  almost  every  phase  of  society.  One  rea.son  for  the 
existence  of  these  family  relations,  so  different  from  those  in  our 
country,  is,  that  while  in  our  country  it  is  (^uite  an  easy  matter  for 
a  son,  or  even  a  daughter,  under  the  age  of  twenty,  to  leave  the 
family  circle  and  earn  an  honorable  living  in  various  ways,  in 
(Jermany,  on  the  other  hand,  partly  because  employments  which 
in  this  country  are  honorable  are  there  beneath  the  rank  of  the 
better  families,  and  j)ai’tly  because  in  so  densely  po))ulated  a 
country  such  em])loynient  is  not  easily  found,  the  children, 
(‘Specially  the  daughters,  must  from  necessity  remain  at  home, 
and,  naturally,  are  expi'cted  to  show  as  much  obedience  at 
twenty-five  as  at  ten.  These  two  foctors,  therefore,  the  age  and 
educaticm  of  the  teachers, — the  age  which  commands  parental 
obedience  and  ihe  education  which  demands  due  respect — and 
the  national  sj)irit  of  obedience  in  which  the  hot’  is  fostered  at 
home,  may  be  regarded  as  two  im[)ortant  factoi’s  which  underlie 
the  attitude  of  the  boys  toward  the  school  and  toward  the 
inst  ructors. 

The  most  successful  schools  in  our  country  are  conducted  on 
an  entirely  different  ])rinciple.  The  most  successful  teachers  are 
those  who  make  the  class  room  work  as  attractive  as  possible  ;  the 
goal  toward  which  he  aims  is  the  combination  of  real  pleasure 
and  thorough  work  on  the  part  of  the  student.  llt‘  is  often 
obliged  to  deal  with  a  class  of  .students  whose  first  interest  is  not 
in  books,  and  who  wish  to  use  the  secondary  schools  which  they 
att(‘nd  as  a  .stepping-stone,  not  to  further  literary  activities,  but  to 
better  business  opportunities  than  he  might  otherwise  obtain. 
The  American  boy  will  not,  as  a  rule,  render  .submissive  obedi¬ 
ence  to  school  regulations  simply  because  the}'  are  regulations, 
his  gentlemanly  instincts  mu.st  be  appealed  to ;  nor  will  he 
master  the  daily  tasks  assigned  him  sim})ly  because  these  are  his 
duties,  his  enthusiasm  must  be  awakened  by  the  rewards  which 
directly  or  indirectly  are  the  n^sults  of  close  and  accurate  study. 
Ilis  attention  must  be  directed  not  to  the  fearful  conse(|uences  of 
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deficient  scholarship  or  lack  of  obedience,  but  to  the  great 
advantage  which  l)oth  professional  and  business  men  have 
to-day,  if  they  can  point  to  some  well-known  college  or  university 
as  their  ahim  mater.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see  tlnit  the  same 
method  cannot  be  used  in  both  this  country  and  in  (Jermany. 
The  American  method  used  in  Germany  would  }>roduce  laxity, 
and  very  soon  bring  the  standard  to  a  much  lower  level ;  with 
some  ambitious  boys  the  system  would  be  perfectly  }>ractieable, 
but  not  with  the  majority.  The  German  system  used  in  this 
country,  while  it  would  be  tolerated  by  some  who  have  naturally 
a  deep  interest  in  study,  would  to  the  majority  be  so  pedantic 
and  distasteful  that  many  would  be  discouraged  from  continuing 
their  studies  heyond  the  demands  of  the  law ;  in  fact,  the 
German  system  would  be  entirely  foreign  to  our  institutions. 

The  question  of  the  relative  progress  in  educational  work  in 
the  two  countries  does  not  depend  for  its  answer  uj)on  the 
method  ein[»loyed,  and  upon  that  alone,  but  upon  the  method 
best  adapted  to  the  national  institutions.  The  best  method  for 
Germany  is  an  enlightened  modern  method,  not  too  far  in 
advance  of  the  old  dominant  German  sj>irit.  The  best  method 
for  this  country  is  a  method  in  harmony  with  our  free  institu¬ 
tions,  and  liberal  only  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  sound  and 
accurate  scholai*sliip.  As  the  educational  institutions  in  any 
country  are  the  guides  toward  a  higher  civilization,  so  the 
methods  employed  in  these  institutions  should  l>e  not  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  hut  somewhat  advanced  in 
the  direction  which  public  thought  should  take.  Judging  from 
the  results  shown  by  Germany,  the  land  of  scholars  and  of 
leaders  in  all  departments  of  science,  are  we  to  infer  that  she  has 
best  answered  the  (luestion  of  what  methods  are  best  suitable  to 
her  institutions?  It  would  be  unju.st  to  make  any  such  com¬ 
parison  at  present  with  this  country.  Our  country  has  thus  far 
been  a  country  of  material  progress,  whose  greatest  men  have 
not  been  great  in  letters,  but  great  in  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  this  new  country.  Public  •opinion  is  not  yet  on  the 
side  of  high  scholarship.  The  young  student  who  ])roposes  to 
devote  his  life  to  a  .special  line  of  studies,  must  work  against  the 
stream.  The  tendency  is,  that  before  he  is  very  far  advanced,  he 
will  be  diverted  from  his  original  purj)Ose.  The  Germans,  there¬ 
fore,  have  the  advantage  of  a  public  opinion  which  strongly 
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favors  literary  life.  Whenever  such  an  opinion  may  prevail  in 
this  country,  we  may  look  for  results  which,  under  our  school 
systems,  shall  equal  and  even  surpass  the  products  of  that  land 
of  scholars.  We  are,  as  yet.  j)Oor  in  teachers  of  the  first  quality; 
and  teachers  of  an  inferior  grade  are  too  often  pres.sed  into 
service.  But  when  a  more  favorable  public  .sentiment  shall  hold 
sway,  we  may  expect  to  find  an  abundant  suj)ply  of  teachers  of 
the  first  quality  and  highest  equipment,  and  the  eonseciuent 
improvement  in  the  schools  themselves. 


A  STUDY  OF  IMAGINARY  COMPANIONS. 

CLAR.\  VOSTROVSKY,  I.ELAND  STANFORD  JR.  UNIVERSITY. 

Watch  that  little  girl  of  ten  for  a  moment,  as  she  sits  close  up 
to  the  window,  and  watches  the  night  outside.  She  would  like 
to  tell  what  she  sees  and  thinks,  but  no  one  notices  her.  The 
great  lamj)  on  the  centre  table  has  been  lit,  but  the  shadows  it 
throws  without  do  not  interest  those  who  are  busy  with  their 
work,  as  the}’  interest  the  little  maiden.  In  this  shadow-land 
lives  a  family,  of  five  members  like  her  own.  But  they  are 
very  different  from  her  relatives.  They  are  shadowy  and  indis¬ 
tinct  and  mysterious  to  her,  and  through  some  association  of 
ideas,  she  calls  them  the  Looking  glasses.  She  does  not  know, 
but  she  thinks  she  believes  they  are  real,  and  when  the  day 
comes  she  often  searches  their  nightly  home,  but  in  vain.  They 
come  and  go  with  the  evening. 

Ilow  .she  watches  them  as  they  live  their  life,  and  she  hears 
them  speak  ;  sometimes  they  crowd  quite  close  uj)  to  the  window 
to  talk  to  her ;  .sometimes  .she  slips  out  to  play  with  them.  And 
when  the  night  settles  down  and  they  slowly  fade  away,  she 
gazes  into  the  dark  until  all  are  gone.  She  forgets  them  as  she 
plays  in  the  next  day's  sun,  but  when  the  evening  approaches 
once  more,  we  find  her  again  at  her  post,  and  the  story  of  the 
imaginary  family  grows.  We  would  like,  but  we  cannot  imagine 
it  with  her.  The  shadows  are  only  shadows  to  us.  She  is  happy 
in  her  dreams,  with  nothing  else  to  do ;  yet  if  we  dared,  we 
would  take  her  away  from  them,  and  let  her  talk  and  play  with 
us.  We  fear  the  shadows  and  the  shadow  people.  We  fear  she 
may  dream  too  long. 
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If  you  have  never  had  ima^rinary  companions  who  entered 
and  became  a  part  of  your  life,  you  have  undoubtedly  had  many 
others,  more  simple  and  variable, — you  have  played  school  quite 
alone,  it  would  seem,  and  yet  before  you  have  sat  the  pu})ils  of 
your  fancy,  studious  or  mischievous  as  the  case  might  be;  or 
you  have  played  house  'and  entertained  neighborly  but  invisible 
callers;  or  ball,  or  numble-to- peg,  with  some  dear  friend  who 
tried  hard  to  “beat”  you.  Naturally,  these  simple  and  com¬ 
mon  forms  do  not  interest  us  sr)  much  as  those*  more  com})lex  and 
mysterious,  where  one  or  more  of  these  cn-ations,  with  its  advent¬ 
ures  and  exjteriences  of  divers  kinds,  becomes  a  part  of  the  envi¬ 
ronment  of  the  child  for  a  greater  length  of  time — souK'times 
for  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  material  on  this  subject.  Children  arc  apt 
to  be  more  or  less  secretive  in  i-egard  to  these  fanci(‘S,  while 
older  persons  who  have  had  them  fe(‘l,  often,  a  strange  reluctance 
about  bringing  them  to  light.  ( )n  account  of  this  scarcity  ot 
material,  1  have  collated  all  accessible,  whether  it  was  the 
person’s  owui  account,  the  observations  of  others,  or  second-hand 
material,  the  result  of  others’  in(|uiries.  This  dillerence  in 
material  makes  some  of  it,  as  might  be  suj>posed,  brief  and 
scrappy,  while  some,  again,  is  as  full  as  can  be  desired.  The  best 
papers  I  have  had  in  my  hands  are,  certainly,  those  written  by 
the  persons  themselves,  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  seven¬ 
teen,  when  their  comj)anions  still  have  some  hold  on  them,  so 
that  they  can  describe  them  vividly  and  accurately,  and  yet  not 
enough  hold  to  i)revent  them  from  speaking  freely  of  them  to 
one  who  understands.  Among  all  of  these  dcscrijdions,  twenty- 
seven  are  the  person’s  own  experience,  sixU'en  are  observations, 
and  five,  exj)eriences  told  to  others  and  through  the  latter  reacli- 
ing  me,  a  total  of  forty-six, — too  small  a  number  from  which  to 
draw  any  but  suggestive  and  provisional  conclusions.  Nineteen 
of  these  accounts  arc  comparatively  simple,  while  twenty-seven 
are  more  complex.  Boys  st'cm  much  less  suscej)til>le  to  these 
fancies  than  girls  —  at  least  they  outgrow  them  sooner — perhaps 
because  of  their  more  active  life;  thus  we  have  thirty-nine 
papers  of  or  by  girls,  and  only  seven  of  or  by  boys. 

For  convenience,  I  have  divided  my  to})ic,  somewhat  arbitra¬ 
rily,  under  three  heads:  1st,  The  imaginary  comj)anions 
themselves ;  ‘ind,  the  child  having  the  companions ;  and  ord, 
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the  educational  problem  and  conclusions  reached  regarding 
them.  In  regard  to  the  comj)anions  themselves,  the  first  inter¬ 
esting  question  that  arises  is,  What  is  most  often  taken  for  them? 
Of  the  forty-six  jiapers,  forty  describe  j)eople  and  but  five 
animals, — as  mice,  dogs,  elephants — and  one,  both  animals  and 
people,  ('hildren  of  the  same  sex  seem  to  be  preferred ;  of  the 
foiiy-one  paj)ers,  twenty-five  liaving  had  companions  of  the  same 
sex,  only  three  of  the  other  sex  and  thirteen  of  both  sexes. 
Tliirteen  of  all  these  are  older  [)ersons,  while  twice  that  number, 
— twenty-six — are  children  ;  thrive  include  both  older  persons 
and  children.  The  number  having  hut  one  companion  is  smaller 
than  that  of  those  having  more  than  one,  the  proportion  .standing 
nineteen  to  twenty-seven. 

Thirty  of  the  })apers  give  definite  names  to  the  companions. 
This  number  would  undoubtedly  be  even  greater  if  the  fifteen 
papers  not  mentioning  any  names  were  not  so  largely  made  up 
of  very  superficial  observ'ations.  Here,  as  in  some  of  our  other 
studies,  we  see  the  imj)ortanee  names  j)lay  in  child  life.  To  have 
a  thing  clear  to  the  child’s  mind,  or  rather  to  satisfy  him  ir 
regard  to  what  he  does  not  know  concerning  it,  it  must  be 
named,  and  the  child  has  often  named  his  comj)anions  already  at 
the  age  of  three  and  four.  The  names  given  are  either  common 
every-day  names,  as  “Jack,”  or  “Alice  Davids,”  or  strange  ones 
invented  by  the  child,  the  former  occurring  almost  three  times  as 
oftc'n  as  the  latter.  Ten  of  both  of  these  are  full  names,  nineteen 
the  first  name  only.  Home  of  the  invented  names  are  very 
amusing,  thus  we  have  “  Boggy  and  Soggy,”  “  Martha  Pink  and 
Anna  Blue,”  “Mrs.  liice-bone,”  “Alice  Ribbons,”  “Mabel 
(trass-bone,”  and  even  “  Maganeezia  Shippity-I.” 

'fhese  ac<iuaintances  of  the  fancy  are  generally  sup[)Osed  to  live 
somewhere  near  their  little  friend,  either  at  the  child’s  home  or 
in  some  j)lacc  connected  with  it,  as  the  wood-shed,  this  number 
Iteing  over  twice  as  great  as  the  number  of  those  living  further 
away,  as  on  some  indefinite  ranche,  or  in  Heaven.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  comj)anions  is  suggestive :  many  are  great,  beautiful 
and  rich  ;  .'^ome  peculiar,  as  the  companion  of  a  little  boy  that 
was  “only  about  three  feet  tall,”  and  who  seemed  to  him  “as  if 
he  could  not  speak  nor  hear;”  others  are  helpful  and  kind,  to 
whom  all  troubles  are  confided  ;  while  still  others  are  those  to  be 
hel])ed  in  some  way.  Then  again,  many  are  only  children,  good 
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playfellows,  and  a  few  go  in  pairs,  rich  and  i)Oor,  or  synn)atlietic 
and  annoying.  Many  unusual  things  are  connected  with  these 
people,  thus  we  find  imaginary  birds  and  dead  peoi)le  talking, 
trips  to  the  moon,  and  wonderful  rides  in  sleighs  drawn  by 
hundreds  of  snow-white  dogs.  In  one  ca.se,  an  imaginary 
elephant  is  reported  to  draw  “all  the  funeral  trains  in  the 
world.”  These  things  are  of  too  many  and  too  varied  a  kind  to 
be  classified  yet  in  any  way. 

Now  turning  to  what  concerns  more  nearly  the  child  having 
the  companions,  we  find  a  child  of  a  nervous  temperament,  who 
is  thrown  largely  on  his  own  resources,  most  susceptible  to  them  ; 
sixteen  out  of  the  twenty-five  whose  temperaments  are  given, 
being  described  under  the  head  of  nervous,  and  twenty-one  out 
of  thirty-one,  as  having  played  mo.stly  alone.  The  age  at  which 
these  invisible  beings  first  arise  varies,  any  time  from  the  first  to 
the  thirteenth  year  of  a  child’s  life.  The  children  in  the  pajiers 
T  have  had  gave  them  entirely  up  from  the  seventh  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth  year.  Sometimes  the  same  ones  remain  for  many  years  ; 
sometimes  they  last  only  a  day,  especially  in  the  sim[)ler  forms  of 
imaginary  companionship.  Where  they  are  kept  uj>  for  some 
length  of  time,  almost  as  many  change  at  certain  periods  as 
do  not. 

In  the  reasons  children  give  for  droi)ping  them,  light  is  .some¬ 
times  thrown  on  how  they  arose.  Thus,  a  girl  of  fifteen  says, 
“  I  dropped  them  suddenly,  as  we  moved  into  the  town  and 
many  of  my  j)laymaU“s  came  to  see  me  ami  I  went  to  see  them.” 
Several  speak  of  having  outgrown  them,  or  having  become  too 
old  for  them  ;  while  in  two  cases  th(‘y  were  droj)pcd  hecau.se  they 
“  died,”  as  the  authors  naivel}'  report.  The  reasons,  when  stated, 
are  always  definite.  The  greater  numbt'r  arose,  it  seems,  through 
a  desire  for  company ;  some  were  suggested  by  what  was  heard, 
others  by  what  was  seen  or  read  in  picture  books.  Hut  this  (jiiery 
in  regard  to  the  origin  generally  remains  unanswered  ;  one  for¬ 
gets  in  their  development  that  they  ever  had  an  origin.  As  one 
little  girl  said,  “  They  come  to  me  just  naturally.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  sugge.stive  things  in  this  little 
study  is  the  light  that  is  thrown  on  the  needs  and  desires  of 
child  life.  In  thrc'e-fourths  of  the  material,  three  things  play  a 
remarkably  prominent  part :  First,  the  desire  for  .self-aggrandize¬ 
ment,  analogous  to  that  found  in  barbarians,  which  is  generally 
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shown  either  by  imagining  oneself  and  one’s  imaginary’  friend 
attired  in  silks  and  jewels  and  wonderfully  brilliant,  or  in  the 
opportunity  given  for  patronizing  others ;  second,  and  quite 
different  from  the  first,  is  the  desire  for  company,  for  sympathy, 
for  being  understood  ;  and  third,  the  desire  of  making  use,  by 
helping  others,  of  what  one  has  already  acquired. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  studies 
this  subject,  of  the  reality  of  these  creations  to  the  child.  This  is 
shown  in  their  very  manner  of  speaking  of  them,  and  often,  too, 
by  the  accomi)anying  emotion.  Besides  this,  out  of  thirty-seven 
jiapers  we  have,  thirty — a  very  large  proportion  —  speak  defi¬ 
nitely,  in  some  way,  of  the  reality  of  these  companions  to  them. 
The  line  between  the  real  and  the  imaginary  is  very  indefinite 
in  a  child’s  mind.  He  does  not  realize  he  can  think  of  w'hat  is 
not.  Thus,  a  little  boy  friend  of  mine,  two  or  three  years  old, 
startled  his  mother  by  asking  her,  “Where  is  that  duck?” 
“Why,”  said  his  mother,  “there  has  been  no  duck  here.” 
“  Yes,”  he  insisted,  “  it  was  right  here  on  the  floor  ;  ”  and  noth¬ 
ing  could  persuade  him  it  was  not.  This  shows  the  difficulty  an 
older  ])er.son  experiences  in  trying  to  understand  children  sympa¬ 
thetically.  The  first  pensoii  to  whom  the  children  naturally 
confide  is  their  mother ;  they  are  willing  to  share  their  secret 
with  others,  too,  near  rel.atives  and  friends,  until  they  find  them¬ 
selves  misunderstood,  or  laughed  at,  after  which  they  lose  faith 
in  those  older,  and  keep  their  fancies  to  themselves  —  a  danger¬ 
ous  thing. 

The  great  problem  we  have  to  meet  is  how  we  are  to  regard 
this  phase  of  the  imagination.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  to  be  encour¬ 
aged?  Most  of  us  do  not  realize  how  common  it  is,  and  how 
large  a  ])art  it  can  play,  for  evil  as  well  as  good,  in  a  child’s  life. 
That  the  eonipanions  art^  not  the  result  of  a  “  defective  organiza¬ 
tion,”  is  shown  in  their  being  found  in  active,  healthy  children, 
when  thrown  much  alone.  To  a  certain  extent,  certainly,  they 
are  good,  since  they  take  the  place  of  real  companions,  and  call 
into  play  the  inventive  faculty  of  the  child.  “  Kill  that,”  says 
George  Macdonald,  “  whence  spring  the  crude  fancies  and  wild 
day-dreams  of  the  young,  and  you  will  never  lead  them  beyond 
dull  facts.”  On  the  other  hand,  children  should  early  be  helped 
to  distinguish  between  what  they  imagine  and  what  really  is,  or 
there  is  danger  of  their  becoming  dreamers,  and  living  more  in 
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the  realm  of  faucy  than  truth,  as  “  Pomona  ”  did  in  “  Itudder 
Grange”  in  her  earlier  days.  Let  the  child  fancy,  hut  see  that 
his  fancy  is  healthy.  To  do  this,  meet  his  contidence  sympatheti¬ 
cally.  Do  not  rudely  forbid  his  imagination  play,  but  bring 
him  more  into  contact,  without  his  suspecting  the  reason,  with 
the  real  companions  and  the  healthy. out-door  play  he  needs. 

Note — Some  two  years  hk'o,  I  prepareil  an  article  on  Cliildren's  Imaginary  Com- 
|>anions  which  a{na*are«l  in  several  e<lneational  peri(Hlicals.  Miss  Vostrovsky  has  athksl 
a  fpxsl  (leal  of  new  material  to  my  collection  and  has  worked  it  up  from  new  and 
indejiendent  jsiints  of  view.  1  shall  l»e  p'eatly  obliged  to  anyone  who  will  send  us  any 
data  la-aring  on  the  subject. 

KARL  HARXKS, 

Stiiii  flint  I  'iiin  i  nili/. 


MILITARY  EDUCATION  IN  COLLEGES. 

LIEl'T.  .lOHN  K.  CUKE,  1'.  S.  ARMY,  WASHINdTOX,  H. 

Ill  ancient  times,  all  tlie  men  of  a  nation  were  trained  for 
battle;  and  in  case  of  war  all  able-bodied  men  took  the  field, 
leaving  the  women  and  the  aged  to  care  for  their  homes  and  to 
till  the  holds.  When  the  wtir  was  over,  all  laid  aside  their 
M'ea})ons  and  returnetl  to  their  peticeful  oceiipations.  The  armies 
of  nations  were  composed  of  the  entire  male  jiopulation.  The 
weapons  used  were  tho.se  of  the  chase  ;  all  men  were  aceii.'^tomed 
to  their  use,  and  battles  were  hand  to  band  conflicts  with  little 
occasion  for  the  use  of  tactics  or  strategy. 

As  nations  became  more  civilized,  war  ceased  to  lie  their 
normal  condition  ;  the  oecujiations  of  men  became  more  diversi- 
hed.  Men  were  not  all  skilled  in  tlie  use  of  the  weapons  of  war, 
and  these  weapons  them.selves  became  more  complicated. 
Tactics  were  develoj)ed,  and  the  [)rinciplos  of  .strategy  were  used 
in  war.  It  gradually  became  necessary  for  men  to  have  special 
training  to  ht  them  for  the  military  service.  All  the  men  of  a 
nation  could  not  be  spared  from  their  occupations,  ami  thus,  in 
the  course  of  time,  it  became  neces.sarv  to  have  some  men  in 
every  nation  who  were  specially  trained  and  kept  ready  for 
militiiry  service.  The  .standing  armies  of  to-day  are  the  result  of 
this  necessity. 

It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
a  large  standing  army.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  inherited 
fear  of  a  large  standing  army.  The  history  of  republics  will 
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.show  tliat  stuiiding  annias  have  often  been  the  means  by  which 
un-scrupulous  leaders  have  forced  themselves  into  i)Ower,  and  the 
re|)ublics  into  monarchies.  The  United  States  is  comparatively 
isolated.  No  powerful  and  aggressive  nations  are  our  neighboi's, 
and  a  large  standing  army  would  be  expen.sive  and  unneces.sary. 
In  time  of  war,  the  nation  would  put  her  dependence  on  the 
general  lK)dy  of  her  citizens,  wlio  would  luive  to  be  trained  for 
the  occasion. 

The  standing,  or  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  2o,000  enlisted  men  and  about  2,0(K)  otlicers,  that  is, 
about  one  i^oldier  to  every  2,.‘)00  inliabitants.  It  is  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  1 ‘resident,  who  is  by  tlie  ('onstitution  made 
the  (  ommander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  regular  army  has  been  busy  for  years  on  the  out-skirts 
of  civilization,  or  beyond  them,  in  the  West;  pre.serving  order 
and  rendering  possible  the  .settlement  of  the  we.stern  states.  Its 
duty  in  that  regard  is  almost  completed.  A  fewtril)esof  Indians 
will  re(piire  watching  for  some  time  to  come,  but  the  main 
necessity  for  the  regular  army  in  the  future  wifi  be  to  act  as  a 
.sort  of  training  .school  ;  to  i>reserve  military  knowledge  and 
customs;  to  invent  and  perfect  military  weapons  and  equipments, 
and  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  this  regaid  ;  to  care  for  the 
fortifications  for  the  protection  of  our  sea-coast  cities,  which  would 
be  the  first  point  of  attack  by  a  foreign  enemy ;  and  to  keep 
continually  in  training,  that  there  may  be,  at  all  times,  at  least 
a  small  force  which  would  be  available  at  once  in  ease  of  a 
sudden  war  with  a  foreign  country ;  and  to  suppress  insurrection 
or  rebellion  at  home.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  some  inerea.se 
should  be  made  in  the  size  of  the  regular  army.  The  recent 
riots  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  and  the  necessity  for  federal 
troops  in  their  .siH)pression  —  the  failure  of  the  Governor  of 
Illinois  to  use  the  state  troo[).s  pronq)tly, —  the  refusal  of  the 
National  ( iuard  of  California  to  do  its  duty  when  ordered  — have 
been  used  as  reccmt  arguments  in  favor  of  an  increase.  While 
the  United  States  has  been  growing  rapidly  in  population,  and 
the  value  of  ])roperty  to  be  jtrotected  has  rapidly  increased,  the 
size  of  the  regular  army  has  for  years  remained  the  same.  But 
Congress  is  very  conservative  in  the  matter.  Motives  of  economy 
will  probably  prevent  an  increase  of  any  considerable  amount  in 
the  near  future,  although  a  small  increase  is  considere^l  a 
necessity  by  those  best  fitted  to  know. 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  army  is  the  National  (Juard,  or 
state  militia  of  the  several  shites,  which  is  under  tlie  control  of 
the  governors  of  the  respective  states.  It  amounts  to  about 
112,000  men,  in  a  more  or  less  effective  shite  of  discipline.  The 
National  Guard  is  not  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Prt'sident  until 
it  shall  have  been  duly  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

By  existing  laws  of  the  Unih^d  States  *,  all  able-bodied  men, 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  3’ears,  are  liable  for 
inilihirv'  service,  and  must  serve  if  called  upon.  This  class  may 
be  rightly  calle<l  the  “militia.”  It  numbers  about  H, 000,000,  of 
which  but  a  few  individuals  have  any  militarv  training  what¬ 
ever,  and  in  ca.se  of  war  wouhl  be  extrcmel}"  raw  material.  Men 
without  milihir}'  training  and  discipline,  no  matter  how  well 
armed,  are  only  an  unmanageable  mob,  and  ex[)erience  has 
shown  again  and  again  that  they  cannot  stand  against  a  fraction 
of  their  number  of  disciplined  troops. 


♦The  militia  law  of  the  United  States  is  very  old  but  is  still  in  force.  An  attempt 
has  been  recently  made  to  have  it  re-enacted  to  conform  to  modern  weapons,  etc.  It 
comprises  Sec.  16‘.J5-1628  of  the  Reviseil  Statutes:  enacted  May  8,  1792,  and  March  2,  1803: 
“  Every  able-bodied  male  citizen  of  the  respective  states,  resident  therein,  who  is  of  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  and  under  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  shall  be  enrolled  in  the 
militia. 

“  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  captain  or  commanding  officer  of  a  company  to  enroll 
every  such  citizen  residing  within  the  bounds  of  his  company,  an<l  all  those  who  may 
from  time  to  time  arrive  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ^ears,  or  who,  being  of  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  and  under  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  come  to  reside  within  his  l)ounds. 

“  Eiach  captain  or  commanding  officer  shall,  without  delay,  notify  every  such  citizen 
of  his  enrollment  by  a  proper  non-commissioned  officer  of  his  company,  who  may  prove 
the  notice.  And  any  notice  or  warning  to  a  citizen  enrolled,  to  attend  a  company, 
battalion  or  regimental  muster,  which  is  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  it 
is  given  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  deemed  a  legal  notice  of  his  enrollment. 

“Every  citizen  shall,  after  notice  of  his  enroliment,  be  constantly  provide<l  with  a 
good  musket  or  fire-lock  of  a  bore  sutlicient  for  balls  of  the  eighteenth  part  of  a  pound, 
a  sufficient  bayonet  and  belt,  two  spare  flinks,  and  a  knapsack,  a  pouch  with  a  box 
therein  to  contain  not  less  than  twenty-four  cartridges,  4<uited  to  the  bore  of  his  musket 
or  firelock,  each  cartridge  to  contain  a  proi)er  quantity  of  powder  and  ball ;  or  with  a 
good  rifle,  knapsack,  shot-pouch  and  powder-horn,  twenty  balls  suite<l  to  the  bore  of  his 
rifle,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powder;  and  shall  appear  .so  armed,  accoutered  and 
provided  when  cailed  out  to  exerci.se,  or  into  service,  except  that  when  calle<l  out  on 
company  days,  to  exercise  only,  he  may  appear  without  a  kna[>sack.  And  all  arms, 
ammunition  and  accouterments  so  provided  and  required  shall  be  held  exempte<l  from 
all  suits,  distresses,  executions  or  sales  for  debt,  or  for  the  payment  of  taxes.  Each 
commissioned  officer  shall  be  armed  with  a  sword  or  hanger  and  spontoon.” 

*«*«** 

[Then  follow  certain  exemptions  from  service.] 

“Whenever  the  United  States  are  invaded  or  are  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion 
from  any  foreign  nation  or  Indian  tribe,  or  of  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  call  forth  such 
number  of  the  militia  of  the  state  or  states  most  convenient  to  the  place  of  danger,  or 
scene  of  action,  as  he  may  deem  neces.sary  to  repel  such  invasion  or  to  suppress  such 
rebellion,  and  to  issue  bis  orders  for  that  purpose  to  such  officers  of  the  militia  as  be 
may  think  proper.” 
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It  is  iin{)ossible  that  all  tliis  body  of  m(Mi  should  have  military 
training.  Our  fathers  or  grandfatliers  tell  us  of  the  old  “train¬ 
ing  days,”  when  the  “  militia  ”  of  that  day  met  annually  for 
muster  and  drill.  However  .seriously  this  may  have  been  under¬ 
taken,  it  seems  now  to  have  been  a  mere  farce, —  a  sort  of 
annual  picnic  for  all  concerned.  Its  utility  seems  extremely 
doubtful.  The  military  systems  of  France  and  Oermany  are 
regarded  as  models  of  their  kind,  since  they  undertake  to  give 
military  instruction  to  a  large  })ropoi’tion  of  the  male  population. 
With  certain  exemptions,  all  young  men,  upon  arriving  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  are  liable  to  service,  and  are  drawn  by  lot.  Those 
to  whom  the  lot  falls  are  ro(piired  to  serve  a  certain  number  of 
years.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  service,  each  soldier  is 
returned  to  civil  life,  and  becomes  a  member  of  the  “  re.serve,” 
and  is  liable  to  service  only  in  time  of  war.  His  place  in  the 
army  is  taken  by  another  young  man,  and  in  this  way  military 
instruction  is  widely  disseminated.  Two  or  three  years’  service 
is  sutlicient  to  make  good  soldiers.  By  this  method  almost  the 
entire  nation  is  made  into  an  army.  Alexander  Hamilton,  in 
one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Federnlinf,  says  :  “  The  highest  num- 

hi‘r  to  which,  according  to  the  best  computation,  a  standing 
army  can  he  carried  in  any  country,  does  not  exceed  one- 
hundredth  part  of  the  whole  numl)er  of  souls  ;  or  one  twenty-fifth 
of  the  number  able  to  hear  arms.”*  If  the  United  States 
army  was  in  accordance  with  it,  it  would  amount  to  over 
600,000  men. 

T1  le  War  of  the  Kehellion  was  greatly  lengthened  by  the  lack 
of  preparation  and  ignorance  of  military  matters  on  the  part  of 
the  North.  In  thousands  01  instances,  men  were  made  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  without  the  slightest  military  knowledge,  and  it 
took  time  to  educate  them.  Before  the  war  there  were  many 
schools  through  the  South  where  military  in.<truction  was  given, 
while  in  the  North  there  were  hut  few.  As  a  consequence,  the 
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southern  armies  were  at  a  (leci(le<l  advantage  in  tlic  matter  of 
training  and  discipline  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  war.  It  was 
[Kjssihly  a  consequence  of  this  condition  that,  on  July  2,  1862, 
Congress  passed  an  act  donating  public  lands  to  such  of  the 
shites  as  would  accept  the  conditions  of  the  act.*  With  the 
money  derived  from  sale  of  this  land  they  were  to  endow 
colleges  where  “  military  tactics  ’’  was  to  he  one  of  the  branches 
taught.  This  [)rovision  was  made  more  etfective  by  the  act  of 
July  ’2S,  1808,  which  jn'ovided  competent  instructors.  This  act 
allowed  the  dehiil  of  twenty  army  officers  tf>  act  as  “  Professors 
of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.'’  It  })rovi<les  as  follows : 
“That,  for  the  purpose  of  }»romoting  knowledge  of  military 
.science  among  the  young  men  of  the  Pnited  States,  the  President 
may,  upon  the  application  of  an  established  college  or  university 
within  the  limits  of  the  Tnited  States,  with  sufficient  cai>acity  to 
educate  at  one  time  not  less  than  one  humlied  and  fifty  male 
students,  detail  an  offieer  of  thi“  army  to  act  as  ju'esident,  super¬ 
intendent  or  })r«)fessor  of  such  ccdlege  or  university  ;  that  the 
number  of  officers  so  detailed  shall  not  exceed  twenty  at  any 
time,  and  shall  be  apportioned  throughout  the  Pnited  States 
as  nearly  as  practicable  according  to  population,  and  shall  be 
governed  by  the  general  rules  to  l)e  presci’ibed  fr(»m  time  to 
time  by  the  President.” 

The  number  of  officei's  detailed  under  this  act  has  been 
increased  from  time  to  time  until  it  is  now  fixed  at  100,  and  its 
usefulne.ss  has  been  increased  by  the  issue  of  the  neces.sary 
infantry  accout«‘rments  and  cadet  rifles  for  the  cadets,  and  two 

*The  wording  of  this  act  of  July  2,  1S62,  is  as  follow.s;  ‘‘Be  it  enacUHl,  etc.,  That 
there  be  granb'd  to  the  several  states,  for  the  jairiKtses  hereinafter  mentioned,  an  amount 
of  puldic  land,  to  Ih'  apjmrtioiusl  to  each  state  a  (inantity  e<nml  to  thirty  thousand 
acres  for  each  senator  and  n'presantative  in  congress  to  which  the  states  are  respectively 
entitle<l  by  the  apportionment  umier  the  census  of  i>rovi<le<l  that  no  mineral  lands 

shall  Ije  selected  or  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

“Sec.  J.  And  be  it  further  enactwl  that  all  the  moneys  derivisl  from  the  sale  of 
the  lands  aforesaid,  by  the  states  to  which  the  lands  are  apiH>rtiontMi  ♦  *  shall 

be  investtsl  *  •  and  that  the  moneys  so  inve.sted  shall  constitute  a  i>er|)etual 

fund,  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain  forever  undiminishetl  *  *  and  the  interc.st 

of  which  shall  Ihj  inviolably  appropriated  by  each  state  which  may  take  and  claim  the 
tjenefit  of  this  act,  to  the  endowment,  supj>ort  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college 
where  the  leading  object  shall  bi‘,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies 
and  inclwiimj  mUitanj  Uuiir$,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  states  may 
respectively  prescril*e  in  onler  to  promote  the  lilteral  and  practical  elucation  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life.” 

*  »  «  *  ■»  • 

[Then  follow  certsin  conditions  which  the  states  must  coinidy  with  to  make  the 
grant  effective.] 
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field  guns  with  etiuipnients,  and  an  annual  allowance  of  ammuni¬ 
tion.  For  the  security  of  the  government,  the  college  authorities 
arc  required  to  keep  the  stores  insured  from  fire,  and  to  give 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  twice  their  value,  which  is  usually  from 
$d,()00  to  $5,000,  according  to  the  number  of  equipments  issued. 

The  detail  of  an  officer  and  the  isj^ue  of  the  .stores  are  made 
without  exj)ense  to  the  college,  exce})t  the  cost  of  freight  upon 
shii)ping  the  stores  to  the  college.  The  government  pays  the 
officer’s  salary,  and  when  the  arms  become  worn,  through  the 
H'gular  wear  and  tear  of  the  service,  they  are  replaced  upon 
j)roj)er  ai)plication.  The  ammunition  is  provided  each  year 
without  expen.se,  .save  for  freight. 

It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  college  will  provide  a  suitable 
.storehouse  for  the  property,  and  a  drill-hall  for  the  use  of  the 
cadets ;  though  many  colleges  having  details  at  the  present 
time  are  not  j)rovided  with  the  latter. 

The  choice  of  the  college  to  which  a  detail  is  made  is  usually 
a  matter  of  j)olitical  “  intluenco.’’  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
•letails  are  not  always  decided  by  the  fitness  of  the  college  for  it. 
The  authorities  of  many  colleges  do  not  take  a  proper  interest  in 
the  military  doj)artment,  and  the  government  does  not  then  get 
a  suitable  return  for  its  outlay.  The  detail  of  an  officer  to  a 
college  should  always  bt'  })receded  by  an  inspection  of  the 
college  and  its  condition,  and  its  general  fitness  for  the  detail, 
which  should  not  be  made  unless  the  authorities  are  willing  to 
properly  uphold  the  military  department,  enforce  military  disci¬ 
pline  and  render  the  instruction  effective.  It  is  my  belief  that 
this  cannot  be  done  without  requiring  all  male  students  to  take 
military  instruction  during  their  entire  course,  and  it  can  best  be 
done  by  having  the  entire  character  of  the  college  military.  To 
have  military  instruction  an  elective*,  which  the  student  may 
drop  at  any  time,  is  (U'structive  of  discipline.  It  imparts  entirely 
mistaken  ideas  of  a  military  system  ;  and,  to  bo  taught  incor¬ 
rectly  is  to  be  worse  than  ignorant. 

Officers  on  duty  at  colleges  are  governed  by  the  following  rules, 
adoj)ted  Feb.  12,  ISfiO,  and  ])re.scribed  by  the  president: 

'•  1.  DKTAll.  AND  DUTIKS  OF  OFFICERS. 

As  a  rule,  ca})tains  of  companies,  regimental  staff'  officers,  or 
officers  who  have  served  less  than  three  years  with  their 
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regiments,  or  who  liave  recently  completed  a  tour  of  detached 
service,  will  not  be  eligible ;  and  no  details  will  be  made  that 
will  leave  a  battery,  troop  or  company  without  two  officers  for 
duty  with  it.  Whenever  practicable,  preference  for  such  detail 
will  be  given  to  officers  who  have  been  graduated  from  either 
the  Artillery  School,  the  Infatitry  and  Cavalry  School,  or  the 
Engineer  School, 

“  The  period  of  the  detail  will  be  three  years  [  now  four 
years].  The  professor  of  military  .science  and  tactics  shall 
reside  at  or  near  the  institution  to  which  assigned,  and  when  in 
the  j)erformanee  of  his  military  'duties  shall  appear  in  })ro})er 
uniform.  Officers  so  detailed  shall,  in  their  relations  to  th(‘ 
institutions,  observe  the  general  u.sages  and  regulations  therein 
established  affecting  the  duties  and  obligations  of  other  members 
of  the  faculty.  For  the  benefit  of  the  officer  and  the  military 
service,  he  may  perform  other  duties  at  the  college  in  addition  to 
those  pertaining  to  milihiry  science  and  tactics,  and  may  receive 
such  com])ensation  therefor  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

II.  ORGANIZATION  AND  DISCI  PUNK. 

1.  All  rules  and  orders  relating  to  the  organization  and 
government  of  the  military  students,  the  appointment,  jiromotion 
and  change  of  officers,  and  all  other  orders  affecting  the  military 
department,  except  those  relating  to  routine  duty,  shall  be  made 
and  promulgated  by  the  j)rofe.ssor  of  military  science  and  tactics, 
after  being  approved  by  the  president  or  other  administrative 
officer  of  the  institution. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  professor  of  military  .science  and 
tactics  to  enforce  proper  military  di.scipline  at  all  times  when 
students  are  under  military  instruction,  and  in  cases  of  serious 
breaches  of  discipline,  or  misconduct,  to  repoi-t  the  same  to  the 
pro{)er  authorities  of  the  institution,  according  to  its  established 
methods.  Ujton  occasions  of  military  ceremony,  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  drills,  guard  duty,  and  when  students  are  receiving  any 
other  practical  military  instruction,  he  shall  see  that  they  appear 
in  the  uniform  prescribed  by  the  institution. 

HI.  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1.  The  course  of  instruction  shall  be  both  practical  and  theo¬ 
retical,  and  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  occujiy  at  least  one  hour 
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per  week  for  theoretical  instruction,  and  at  least  two  hours  per 
week  for  ]>ractical  instruction. 

2.  The  practical  course  in  infanti*}*  shall  embrace  small-arm 
target  practice,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  movements  pre- 
scribe<l  by  the  drill  regulations  of  the  United  States  army  applica¬ 
ble  to  a  battalion.  In.struction  in  artillery  shall  embrace,  as  far 
as  practicable,  such  portions  of  the  United  States  drill  regulations 
as  j)ertain  to  the  formation  of  detachments,  manual  of  the  piece, 
mechanical  maneuvres,  aiming  drill,  saber  exercise  and  target 
practice.  Instruction  should  also  include  the  duty  of  sentinels, 
and,  where  ])racticable,  castramehition.  Such  instruction  shall 
be  given  by  the  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics  personally, 
or  under  his  immediate  supervision. 

d.  Theoretical  instruction  shall  be  by  recitations  and  lectures 
personally  conducted  and  given  by  the  ju'ofessor  of  military 
science  and  tactics,  and  shall  include,  as  far  as  practicable,  a 
systematic  and  j)rogressive  course  in  the  following  subjects  :  The 
drill  regulations  of  the  United  States  army,  the  preparation  of 
the  usual  reports  and  returns  pertaining  to  a  comj^any,  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  United  States  army,  and 
the  elementary  principles  governing  in  the  art  of  war. 

IV.  KKPOins. 

He  shall  render  a  quarterly  report  to  the  Adjutant  General  of 
the  Army  of  the  whole  numlier  of  undergraduate  students  in  the 
institution  caj)able  of  performing  military  duty,  the  number 
required  by  the  institution  to  be  enrolled  as  military  students,  the 
average  attendance  at  drills,  the  number  absent,  the  number  and 
kind  of  drills,  recitations  and  lectures,  or  other  instruction  had 
during  the  quarter,  and  the  number  of  students  reported  for 
discipline,  (’oi)ies  of  all  reports  and  correspondence  will  be 
retained  by  the  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics  and 
transferred  by  him  to  the  otlicer  who  may  succeed  him,  or 
forwarded  to  the  Adjutant  General’s  office  should  the  detail 
expire.  On  the  graduation  of  every  class  he  shall  re|)ort  to  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  army  the  names  of  such  students  as 
have  shown  s])ecial  aptitude  for  military  service,  and  furnish  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  state  for  his  informa¬ 
tion.  The  names  of  the  three  most  distinguished  students  in 
military  science  and  tactics  at  each  college  shall,  when  graduated. 
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be  inserted  on  the  United  States  Army  Register  and  j)ublished  in 
general  orders. 

V.  1N'SI‘E('TI(>NS. 

The  military  department  shall  be  subject  to  ins})ection  under 
the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States;  such  inspec¬ 
tions  to  be  made,  when  i)racticable,  near  the  close  of  tlie  college 
year.  The  inspecting  officer  shall,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  insti¬ 
tution,  report  to  the  president  or  other  administrative  officer,  in 
order  to  obtain  from  him  the  necessary  facilities  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  duty.  A  copy  of  the  report  of  inspection  will  be 
furnished  the  president  of  the  institution  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.” 

Young  men  hiking  military  instruction  assume  no  obligation 
to  the  government  in  reference  to  future  service  or  anything 
whatever.  In  some  of  the  states,  laws  have  been  passed  giving 
graduates  of  these  military  colleges  certain  advantages  in  regard 
to  the  state  national  guard.  For  instance,  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  graduates  of  colleges  at  which  an  army  officer  is 
detailed,  who  have  served  four  years  and  who  have  hehl  the  rank 
of  captain  for  at  least  six  months  and  who  are  residents  of  the 
shite  will,  uj>on  proj»er  application,  made  within  one  year  after 
graduation,  be  a|)pointed  brevet  second  lieutenants  in  the 
National  (Juard  of  Pennsylvania.  This  law  acts  as  an  incentive 
to  a  good  and  faithful  performance  of  duty,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  a  similar  or  lietter  law  were  in  force  in  all  the  states. 

In  the  college  year  ending  181)3  there  were  over  10,000  college 
students  under  military  instruction  at  the  different  colleges  to 
which  officers  are  dehiiled.  Who  can  estimah'  the  effect  upon 
the  country  of  the  training  and  di.sci|)line  which  these  young  men 
have  received? 


[eoNen  nKO  xkxt  mo.ntii.] 
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NATURE  STUDIES. 

REV.  \VM.  M.  THAYER,  FRANKLIN,  MA?H. 

Wluit  educatoi-s  call  “  nature  studies  ”  receive  more  than  their 
just  share  of  attention.  We  do  not  believe  that  they  are  entitled 
to  so  much  time  and  study  as  are  accorded  to  them  now  in  the’ 
curriculum  of  our  public  schools.  They  seem  to  have  been 
taken  uj),  in  the  first  place,  because  certain  great  men  and 
women  —  poets,  authors  and  scholars  —  caught  the  in sj)i ration  for 
their  life-work  fr(nn  their  environment.  They  were  born  and 
reared  where  grand  scenery  awakened  admiration  and  wonder, 
enthusing  them  with  higher  and  nobler  thoughts  and  aspirations 
than  otherwise  would  have  been  possible.  Becau.se  this  was  true 
of  a  few  geniuses,  it  is,  unfortunately,  concluded  that  all  young 
people  may  become  similarly  inspired  by  the  study  of  Nature. 
In  conseipience,  time  that  is  indispensable  for  the  fundamental 
branches,  without  which  neither  boy  nor  girl  can  be  fitte<l  for  the 
jiractical  duties  of  life,  is  devoted  to  “  nature  studies.” 

When  Chief  Justice  Mai’sliall  was  a  young  man,  he  made  a 
journey  through  that  part  of  \"irginia  in  which  Patrick  Henry 
was  horn.  Deejily  impressed  by  the  mountain  scenery,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “What  a  grand  siglit  !  How  soul-inspiring  and 
thought-producing!  No  wonder  Patrick  Henry  was  an  orator; 
no  wonder  he  was  eloquent ;  how  could  he  have  been  otherwise, 
reared  amidst  such  sublime  scenes  as  these!”  An  old  farmer, 
standing  by,  said,  Young  man,  those  mountains  have  been 
there  ever  since  Patrick  Henry  was  born,  and  there  has  been  no 
orator  like  him  since.” 

The  farmer  was  a  philoso[)her.  He  saw  that  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  that  region,  for  several  generations,  had  been  “  reared 
amidst  such  sublime  scenes  ”  without  waxing  eloquent  at  all,  and, 
therefore,  young  Marshall’s  remark  was  pointless  to  him.  If 
that  wonderful  scenery  could  grow  orators,  a  croj)  of  only  one 
needed  explanation.  He  believed  that  Henry  was  a  honi  orator, 
and  his  environment  might  have  helped  to  develop  his  gift ;  and 
that  the  reason  no  more  orators  appeared  on  the  scene  was 
because  they  were  not  horn. 
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This  is  a  very  instructive  fact.  Tho.si*  “sublime  scenes” 
might  have  inspired  Henry  to  nobler  deeds,  and  they  might  not. 
It  is  quite'  certain  that  the  exciting  and  stormy  events  of  his 
jmuth,  culminating  in  the  struggle  for  American  indejK'ndence, 
brought  him  to  the  front  as  a  patriot,  statesman  and  orator,  as 
the  late  civil  war  made  General  Grant  out  of  the  unknown 
leather-merchant  of  Galena.  The  call  “to  arms”  aroused  the 
genius  that  was  in  Grant.  The  “battle  cry  of  freedom”  fired 
the  soul  of  Henry,  and  his  eloijuence  gushed  out. 

Evidentl}'  Patrick  Henry  did  not  take  much  stock  in  the  idea 
that  “sublime  scenes”  made  him  what  he  was.  For,  he  said  to 
a  young  man,  .seeking  his  advice  about  the  study  of  law,  Study 
uien,  not  hoohJ"  He  was  himself  a  student  of  human  nature, 
and  not  of  dame  Nature.  Herein  lay  his  ])ovver  as  pleader  and 
public  speaker.  He  <lid  not  mean  to  say  that  books  are  of  no 
account.  His  pleas  and  speeches  are  positive  proof  that  he  was 
a  careful  reader  of  history,  biography,  science  and  literatun*. 
At  least,  he  never  dreamed  that  mountain  scenery  insjiired  his 
eloquence.  He  mu.st  have  known  more  about  it  than  any¬ 
one  else. 

There  is  more  theory  than  fact  in  the  present  view  of  the  value 
of  “  nature  studies.”  Here  and  there  a  poetic  and  aspiring  soul 
is  lifted  into  a  grander  career  by  the  beautiful  and  sublime  in 
Nature,  while  the  great  majority  of  dwellers  amid.st  the  same 
environment  plo<l  on,  living  in  the  common-place  way  !  Genius 
is  easily  inspired  to  noble  action  ;  but  the  vast  multitude  of 
men  do  not  possess  genius.  Gri'at  souls  may  receive  a  mighty 
inqmlse  from  a  hint  of  Nature ;  but  the  rank  and  tile  of  human 
souls  are  not  great,  and  it  is  well  they  are  not.  The  falling 
a]>j)le  was  both  a  revelation  and  insi)iration  to  the  genius  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  but  it  meant  nothing  to  the  thousands  who  beheld 
its  fall.  He  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation  in  it;  all  other 
jxjople  di.scoven*d  nothing.  Tempe.4s  had  burst  u])on  the  world 
with  lurid  lightnings  from  the  days  of  Adam  down  to  Franklin, 
who,  of  all  the  i)opulation,  in  all  the  generations,  .saw  that 
lightning  and  the  electric  fluid  were  identical.  The  eye  of 
Franklin’s  genius  was  sharp  and  piercing,  while  the  ma.ss  of 
l»eople  had  no  genius  to  be  sharp. 

“  Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree,”  is  a  fine  poem  ;  Morris  nevi'r 
wrote  a  better  one.  He  told  the  history  of  it  as  follows  ; 
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“  Riding  out  of  town  a  few  days  ago,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  an  old  gentleman,  he  invited  me  to  turn  down  a  little 
romantic  woodland  ])ass  not  far  from  Bloomingdale.  ‘  Your 
object?’  r  impiired.  ‘  Merely  to  look  once  more  at  an  old  tree 
planted  by  my  grandfather,  long  befon*  I  was  born,  under  which 
I  used  to  play  when  a  boy,  and  where  my  sisters  played  with  me. 
There  1  often  listened  to  the  good  advice  of  my  parents.  Father, 
mother,  sisters,  all  are  gone;  nothing  but  the  old  tree  remains.’ 
And  a  paleness  overspread  his  fine  countenance,  while  tears  came 
t(>  his  eyes.  After  a  moment’s  pause  he  added,  ‘  Don’t  think 
me  foolish.  I  don’t  know  how  it  is ;  I  never  ride  out  but  I  turn 
down  this  lane  to  look  at  that  old  tree.  T  have  a  thousand 
recollections  about  it,  and  I  always  greet  it  as  a  familiar  and 
well-n'inembered  friend.’  These  words  were  scarcely  uttered 
when  the  old  gentleman  cried  out,  ‘  There  it  is  !  ’  Near  the  tree 
stoo<l  a  man  with  his  coat  off,  sharjjening  an  axe.  ‘  You  are 
not  going  to  cut  that  tree  down,  surely?’  ‘Yes,  but  I  am, 
though,’  sai<l  the  woodman.  ‘What  for?’  inquired  the  old 
gentleman,  with  choking  emotion.  ‘What  for?  I  like  that. 
Well,  I  will  tell  you;  I  want  that  tree  for  firewood?’  ‘What 
is  the  tree  worth  to  you  for  firewood  ?  ’  ‘  Why,  when  down,  about 

ten  dollars.’  ‘Suj)po.se  1  should  give  you  that  sum,’  said  the  old 
gentleman,  ‘  would  you  let  it  staml?’  ‘  Yes.’  ‘  You  are  sure  of 
that?’  ‘Positive.’  ‘Then  give  me  a  bond  to  that  effect.’  We 
went  into  tin*  little  cottage  in  which  my  com]>anion  was  born,  but 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  woodman.  I  drew  up  the  bond, 
ft  was  signed,  and  tbe  money  paid  over.  .Vs  we  left,  the  young 
girl,  daughter  of  the  woodmaiq  a.ssured  us  that  while  she  lived 
the  tree  should  not  be  cut  down.  These  circum.stonces  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  my  mind,  and  furnished  me  with  the 
materials  for  the  song  1  .send  you.” 

That  old  gentleman  was  one  of  a  thousand  —  a  sort  of 
domestic  genius  among  men.  While  many  men  are  drawn  to 
the  old  homesh'ad  by  precious  memorie.s,  he  is  the  only  one 
among  them,  of  whom  I  ever  heard  or  read,  paying  ten  dollars 
for  the  life  of  a  tree.  And  only  a  genius,  like  Morris,  could  ever 
have  been  inspired  by  the  scene  to  do  something  immortal. 

It  is  not  wise  to  formulate  a  sy.«!tem  of  culture  for  the  many 
that  is  l)ased  on  a  class  of  facts  pertaining  only  to  the  few.  The 
“old  education,”  that  drilled  pupils  in  the  three  R’s,  referring 


those  who  sought  a  higher  culture  to  private  institutions,  was  far 
more  reasonable  than  that  of  the  “  new  education,”  which 
requires  the  boy  and  girl,  who  must  quit  school  wdth  the  high 
grammar  grade,  to  pursue  the  same  course  of  study  as  those  who 
are  going  to  college.  Far,  for  better  to  furnish  their  minds 
thoroughly  with  that  common-place  knowledge  for  which  they 
will  find  daily  use  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  and  in  every  other 
pursuit  for  a  livelihood.  It  is  a  bread-and-butter  (juestion  with 
the  ma.sses ;  and  this  compels  limited  schooling  and  a  busy  life. 
Equip  tliem  well  with  that  knowledge*  and  discipline  that  will 
fit  them  to  earn  an  honest  living,  intelligently  and  cheerfully, 
rather  than  give  them  a  smattering  of  this,  that  and  the  other, 
that  will  be  of  no  practical  use  at  all  to  them. 

It  is  not  denied  that  there  is  a  degree  of  good  in  “  nature 
studies”  for  the  class  named;  but  it  is  so  small  in  comparison 
with  the  e(|ui]unent  of  thorough  <lrill  in  the  fundamental 
branches,  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  consideration,  espc'cially  when 
we  regard  the  fact  that  their  very  limited  school-days  arc*  scarcely 
sufficient  for  the  mastery  of  the  common  branches.  Professor 
Felix  Adler  said  before  the  School  of  Aj)plied  Ethics  at 
Plymouth  last  summer,  “Concentration  is  salvation.  Dissipa¬ 
tion  is  destruction.”  Exactly,  ('oncentrate  the  young  mind 
upon  the  fundamental  branches  and  thoroughly  ground  it 
therein  ;  and  then,  if  the  pupil  advances  to  the  academy  and 
college,  he  is  altogether  better  qualified  to  do  good  work,  and  il‘ 
he  quits  study  at  the  high  grammar  grade,  he  goes  out  into  the 
world  better  fitted  for  his  life-work.  Do  not  confuse  him  and 
distract  his  mind  with  a  half-score  of  studies,  when  he  may 
concentratt*  his  attention  upon  the  essential  few  to  greater 
a<lvantage. 
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ONE  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  PATRIOTISM. 

MRS.  H.  E  MONROE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  went  into  my  father’s  country  congregation 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  at  the  end  of  his  summer  vacation,  and 
found  the  Sunday  school,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  in  most  churches 
about  the  first  of  September,  somewhat  diminished  in  numbers 
and  with  a  waning  interest  in  the  lesson.  My  father  belonged 
to  the  old  conservative  Lutheran  church,  and  when  I  suggested 
that  I  would  like  to  hold  a  Sunday  school  institute  for  ten  even¬ 
ings  and  take  uj)  tlie  subject  of  Christ  as  revealed  in  the  Old 
Testament,  he  rather  demurred,  and  said  that  his  people  were 
not  used  to  women  occupying  church  places  and  very  much 
feared  it  could  not  bo  arranged.  Aftc*r  obtaining  his  consent, 
however,  with  the  promi.se  that  I  was  to  manage  the  church 
vestry  as  best  1  could,  the  matter  was  left. 

On  the  following  Sunday  1  persuaded  him  to  announce  a 
meeting  of  the  vestry  immediately  after  service,  and  I  presented 
the  subject  to  them.  To  my  surprise,  they  accepte<l  my  services 
with  thanks,  and  in  the  evening  it  was  announced  that  a  Sunday 
school  institute  would  be  held  for  the  young  people  for  the 
following  ten  evenings. 

Monday  evening  provt'd  rainy,  but  there  were  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  people  present.  1  used  blackboards  and  maps, 
and  conducted  the  exercises  precisely  as  I  would  a  teachers’ 
institute  under  a  line  of  study. 

Every  night,  my  cla.ss  prepared  the  lesson  for  the  following 
day,  and  the  older  jieople  of  the  congregation  took  the  side  seats, 
and  the  church  was  full  sti  that  the  tenth  evening  there  was 
scarcely  standing-room  for  the  audience. 

On  the  tenth  evening,  I  handed  to  all  members  of  my  chtss 
slips  of  ])aper  containing  one  hundred  questions  on  Bible  history, 
none  of  them  conundrums  and  yet  all  of  them  involving  some 
research  and  Bible  knowledge,  and  announced  that  now  we 
would  by  ballot  elect  ten  young  ladies  versus  ten  young  gentle¬ 
men,  to  answer  the  questions  therein  contained,  in  one  week  from 
that  night. 
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The  election  was  very  spirited,  the  ladies  selecting  their  best 
and  the  gentlemen  putting  forward  their  leading  champions. 
The  questions  were  then  left  in  the  hands  of  the  competitors,  and 
with  the  same  questions  scattered  all  through  the  audience,  so 
that  every  one  who  chose  could  hunt  out  the  answers  and  l)e 
prepared  to  judge  whether  the  answers  given  w^ere  correc't  or  not. 

The  object  of  this  was  to  .set  every  per-son  to  reading  the  llible. 
It  had  the  desired  effect.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  community 
had  seven  evenings  of  closer  study  been  spent  in  that  line  by  the 
families  of  the  congregation.  Just  as  .soon  as  the  work  of  the 
day  was  done,  father  and  mother  and  children  gathered  about 
the  table,  and  the  answers  to  the  (piestions  were  hunted  out  and 
the  best  answers  possible  agreed  upon.  The  aj)pointed  evening 
at  length  came  round,  and  the  church  was  .so  crow'de<l  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  made  my  way  to  the  altar. 

1  then  called  the  members  of  the  vestry  to  act  as  judges.  The 
windows  w'ere  filled  with  t>eo})le,  and  carriages  and  wagons  were 
drawn  under  the  windows,  and  peojde  stood  up,  so  that  it  w'as  all 
the  house  could  hold  in  every  din'ction.  Then  the  ten  ladies 
and  gentlemen  took  places  in  either  aisle,  after  the  manner  of  the 
old-fashioned  .spelling  school,  and  the  one  hundred  questions  were 
answered.  It  is  |^robable  that  if  I  had  taken  any  one  of  tho.se 
young  ])eoi)le  into  a  room  by  himself  or  her.^elf,  none  of  them 
would  have  failed  to  answer  evxwy  question,  but  tin*  excitement 
caused  by  the  crowd  present  occasioned  a  few  (piestions  to  b«‘ 
wrongly  or  indefinitely  answered,  and  th(‘  ladies  won  by  a  single 
question. 

The  object  aimed  at,  that  of  creating  an  interest  in  Ilible  study, 
was  fully  attained,  the  Sunday  .school  built  up,  and  an  entbu- 
siastic  love  of  the  Bible,  which  will  probably  la.st  through  life, 
was  created  in  the  minds  of  at  least  twenty  young  ju'ople. 

Now  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  ( ■onstitution  of  the  rnited 
States,  taught  in  every  country  school,  and  in  all  schools  where 
students  are  over  twelve  years  of  age,  in  something  of  the  .same 
w’ay,  would  product*  a  similar  beneficial  efb'ct. 

In  the  first  jilace,  for  schools  that  do  not  regularly  teach  the 
Coustitutioii  of  the  Unitt'd  Statt!S,  give  a  half  hour  or  an  hour 
every  Friday  afternoon  to  the  study  of  the  Constitution,  fully 
impre.ssing,  by  patriotic  incidents  related  .by  members  of  tin* 
school  and  by  the  teacher,  the  chief  points  under  discussion. 
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At  the  end  of  two  or  three  months,  as  the  ease  may  be,  issue  a 
leaflet  containing  one  hundred  questions  pertaining  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  These  are  to  be  taken  to  the 
homes  and  tlie  examination  on  them  not  to  be  given  for  at  least 
eight  weeks,  although  incidents  are  daily  to  be  told  or  written  by 
different  members  of  the  school,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  interest. 

1  believe  the  good  effect  of  this  would  be  much  as  it  was  with 
my  Bihle  class, —  carrying  the  interest  into  the  homes  and  having 
father  and  mother  and  older  brothers  and  sisters  help  study  out 
the  answers  —  then  liold  a  public  competitive  examination,  giving 
a  medal  or  book  as  may  be  deemed  a<lvisable.  This  method  has 
been  tried  by  a  number  of  town  and  country  schools  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey,  at  my  suggestion,  and  found  to  be  a 
beautiful  way  of  carrying  into  the  homes  an  interest  in  the 
subject  of  the  Constitution. 

If  it  could  then  be  carried  fai-ther  and  the  successful  chamjjion 
of  each  school  be  brought  to  the  county  court  house  and  there 
hold  another  competitive  examination,  including  the  champions 
of  eight  to  ten  eounti(‘S,  a  jaiblic  interest  much  more  general  than 
now  exists  would  l)e  cremated  on  the  subject  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  8tat(‘S. 


GREGORY’S  SEVEN  LAWS  OF  TEACHING.  . 

■lOllN  M.  KICHARDSON,  DAINGERFIELD,  TEXAS. 

“  Seven  iff  a  myetio  number, 

Well  beloved  of  God  and  men ; 

(,)n  the  seventh  day  God  rested, 

And  ordained  the  Sabhath  then.” 

If  seven  is  not,  in  its  very  nature,  a  remarkable  number,  it 
certainly  occupies  a  very  notable  place  in  history,  in  science  and 
in  religion.  Witness  the  .seven  days  of  the  week  ;  the  seven  sages  ; 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  ;  the  seven  ages  of  man  ;  the  seven 
years’  war ;  the  seven  days’  war ;  the  seven  hills  of  Rome ;  the 
seven  bodies  in  alchemy  ;  the  seven  .senses  of  man  (animation  and 
speech  having  been  originally  included  in  the  number);  the 
seven  champions  of  Christendom  ;  the  seven  sleepers ;  the  seven 
sisters  ;  the  seven  wise  masters  or  teachers  ;  seven  years’  leases  ;  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia  ;  the  seven  golden  candlesticks ;  the  seven 
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spirits  ;  the  seven  horns  ;  the  seven  eyes ;  the  seven  vials  ;  the  seven 
trumpets  ;  the  seven  pla<?ues ;  the  seven  petitions  of  the  Lord’s 
prayer. 

T1  le  list  could  l»e  easily  extended,  but  why  continue  it?  The 
curious  can  do  so  at  their  leisure.  In  our  own  hi.story,  we  have 
the  seven  yeai-s’  war  of  the  Uevolution  ;  the  seven  days’  battles  of 
18b2  ;  the  seven  months’  siejie  of  Ivichmond  ;  the  seven  federal 
generals  officially  decapitited  ;  and  other  .sevens,  no  doubt :  and 
in  the  school-room  we  have  the  seven  laws  of  teaching,  to  which 
laws,  attention  is  now  invited. 

1.  KNOW  THonon.HI.Y  WH.VT  Yor  WOl  LO  TKACH. 

We  must  possess  before  we  can  give  ;  we  must  learn  the  way 
ourselves  before  we  can  point  it  out  to  others  :  we  must  know 
before  we  can  h‘ach.  Knowledge,  to  be  tlKUough,  should  be 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  learner  as  well  as  from  that  of  tin* 
teaeher.  The  beginner  should  know  where  and  how  to  begin  : 
the  teacher  must  know  where  and  how  to  shirt  him.  Knowing 
the  what,  the  where,  the  whence,  the  how,  the  why  and  the  what- 
for  of  a  subject,  and  the  illustrations  that  will  bring  it  within  the 
experience  of  the  learner, — within  the  range  of  his  knowknlge  of 
things  and  his  use  of  language  —  we  are  then  prepared,  pi'rhajts,  to 
teach  it.  That  preparation  is,  at  any  rate,  an  indispeiisalde  pre¬ 
requisite  to  successful  teaching. 

II.  SKCntK  ATTENTION  ANH  IIKTAIN  IT  I’.Y  SlSTAININ<;  THE 

INTEIIEST. 

“(  'leariiess  is  the  politeness  (tf  the  teacher,”  said  Arago  :  and  to 
that  wise,  yet  exacting,  dictum  of  his  master,  Hedouly  added, 
“  Attention  is  the  politeness  of  the  pupil.” 

Attention  is  that  s[>irit,  faculty,  or  capacity  by  which  the  mind 
is  directed  to  the  consi<leration  of  a  subject,  and  held  there  in 
order  to  learn  the  properties  and  utilities  of  the  same.  Without 
attention  teachers  cannot  learn,  cannot  rememl»er,  cannot  teacli. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  attention  of  piqals  can  be  secured  and 
retaineil,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  learn  or  to  rtMuember. 

The  teacher  should  be  so  full  of  the  subjcHit  ;  so  alive  to  its 
importance ;  so  eariu'st  in  teaching :  so  clear  in  pri'sentation  . 
exposition  and  illustration,  as  to  arou.se,  invite  and  commaml  the 


of  all  ;  kindle  their  enthusiasin  and  sustain  an  ever- 
jijrowinj;  interest  on  their  })art.  Ilis  treasury  of  facts  and  inci¬ 
dents.  histories,  anecdotes  and  apj)lications  ought  to  be  inex- 
haustihle  ;  and  he  should  he  continually  bringing  out  some  new 
thing,  attractive  and  stimulative  and  important,  to  gratify  the 
hunger  and  thirst  of  his  pujiils  for  knowledge  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  hut  gratifying  only  to  stimulate  to  greater  hunger  and 
thirst  therefor.  Classi's  should  be  dismissed  alert  and  eager  to 
come  again,  ami  they  should  return  hungering  and  thirsting  for 
such  instruction.  How  great  the  reward  to  both  pupil  and 
teacher !  For  the  liberal  teacher  fi'eds,  as  well  as  the  pupils, 
upon  the  generous  food  he  abundantly  gives  them.  “The  liberal 
soul  shall  he  made  fat  :  and  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered 
himself.”  'Phis  is  just  as  true  of  teachers  as  of  others.  The 
ecjualitv  of  action  and  re-action  is  not  confined  to  the  mechanical 
ti(‘ld. 

[II.  rsK  i..vN'<;r.u;K  which  thk  scholak  rNi)Ki{STAN’i)S. 

“•  Fxcejd  we  utter  by  the  tongue  words  easy  to  he  understood, 
how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  s])oken?  1  Inid  rather  sj>eak  live 
words  with  my  understanding,  that  hy  my  voice  f  might  teach 
others,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue.”  So,  in 
suhstance,  taught  St.  Paul  on  that  subject.  Long  before  him,  the 
man  of  Fz  had  exclaimed,  “The  ear  trieth  words  as  the  mouth 
tast(“th  meat;”  and  Solomon  had  written,  “The  words  of  the 
wise  are  as  goads.” 

How  clear  and  pointed,  how  easily  understood,  are  the  words 
of  our  Saviour,  who  took  His  language  and  His  illustrations 
from  the  experience  of  the  daily  life  of  His  hearem.  The  dili¬ 
gent  student  of  His  methods  will  not  be  apt  to  need  any  other 
master  in  the  art  of  tejiching,  for  He  dealt  forth  from  the  very 
hi'art  of  Nature. 

A  young  theologue,  just  from  divinity  school,  said,  in  the 
course  of  a  sermon  to  an  audience  of  slave  Africans,  “  Commen- 
taters  do  not  agree  with  me  in  my  exegesis  of  this  abstruse 
passage  of  the  hagiographa.” 

“Huh!  Press  de  Lawd !  ”  was  the  approving  ejaculation 
of  a  dear  old  mamma,  who  had  been  paying,  we  may  .suppose,  the 
closest  attention.  And  when  the  preacher  was  about  to  leave,  up 
came  the  rt'sponsive  and  apju'eciative  listener,  with  her  apron  full 
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of  somethin*;.  Making  a  respectful  “  cuclij',’’  the  dear  old  soul 
said,  “  Massa,  me  yerry  you  say  common  taters  no  gree  wid  you, 
so  I  bring  you  some  berry  tine  yam,  sab  ”  (emptying  a  laj)ful  of 
large  and  sweet  yam  potatoes  on  the  lloor  of  the  buggy  ) ! 

How  often  do  speakers  overshoot  their  audience  and  use 
language  not  understood  by  their  bearers.  Let  us  use  jdain, 
simple  speech,  easily  comprehended  by  our  jirecious  charges. 
“  How  forcible  are  right  words  !  ”  “  A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like 

aj)ples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.” 

It  is  reported  of  a  di.stinguished  divine,  who  is  accustomed  to 
j)reach  l)efore  a  royal  household,  that  he  seeks  to  make  himself 
understood  by  the  simple.st  kitchen  girl  present,  well  a.ssured  that 
if  she  comprehends  his  languagt',  s(>  will  the  (lueen  u}K)n  her 
throne. 

When  Mr.  Mason,  the  distinguished  lawyei-,  returned  from 
hearing  lialph  Waldo  Emerson,  he  was  aske<l  how  he  liked  the 
lecture.  “Oh!”  was  the  reply,  “  I  didn’t  understaml  one  word 
of  it;  but  my  daughter,  here,  thinks  it  was  divine!  A.sk  her.” 
People  often  admire  what  they  do  not  understand,  because  it  is 
the  fashion,  or  hec-ausc  it  is  supj)ose<l  to  he  mystic,  ])rofound, 
ei  cetera. 

IV.  P.4S.S  FROM  THE  KNOWN  TO  THE  I  NKNOWN  BY  Iv.VSY  STEPS. 

As  the  mother  teaches  her  child  to  talk  and  walk  —  the  bird 
her  young  to  sing  and  fly — so  should  we  proceed, —  one  thing  at 
a  time  ;  step  by  step  ;  cheering  and  encouraging  ;  nothing  beyond 
the  strength  or  capacity  of  the  learner ;  the  thing,  the  idea,  the 
word,  the  name,  the  class,  the  meaning,  the  ste})s,  all  short, 
succeeding  each  other  in  regular  and  natural  order.  Begin,  as 
Paul  says,  with  milk,  then  pass  on  to  strong  meat ;  always  j)re- 
paring  the  meat  (and  the  eater)  for  the  jirocess  of  complete 
assimilation,  for  it  is  only  the  thoroughly  digested  food,  whether 
for  body,  or  mind,  or  spirit,  that  promotes  healthful  growth. 
The  j)reparation  of  the  eater  is  more  often  neglected  than  that  of 
the  meat. 

V.  LEAD  THE  PUPIL  Tf)  FIND  OUT  FOR  HIMSELF. 

What  we  gain  by  our  own  unaided  ettoris  w'e  more  highly 
value  than  what  we  get  through  others ;  and  by  so  accjuiring  we 
learn  to  acquire,  and  can  thereafter  more  readily  acquire.  As 
with  the  mature,  so  with  the  young  and  unfolding  mind. 
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When  tlie  mother-eagle  bears  lier  cherished  eaglet  for  aloft  j 

and,  darting  from  beneath  him,  leaves  him  to  try  his  wings,  yet  j 

hovers  near,  to  cheer  and  render  aid  if  need-be,  the  noble  bird,  | 

though  falling  fast,  his  jnnions  sj)reads  and  beats  at  first  the  air,  I 

but  soon,  rejoicing  in  his  new-found  strength  and  skill,  he  | 

mounts  on  high  and  soars  away  to  greet  the  sun.  | 

So  let  us  train  our  charges  to  know  their  strength  ;  to  grow  | 

and  rise  and  soar  by  their  own  efforts.  “  What  a  piece  of  work  | 

is  man  !  ”  Try,  ()  teachers,  to  turn  out  true  and  noble  men  and 
women  as  the  fruit  of  your  labors.  What  worthier  handiwork  ? 

VI.  M.VXAOK  TO  OKT  TIIK  LKAKNKK  TO  UE-STATK,  IN  IIIS  OWN 
LANOTAGE,  THE  THETH  TAlTiHT,  GIVING  HIS  OWN  PROOFS  AND 
lI.EU.STRATIONS. 

To  know,  or  to  think  we  know,  that  which  we  have  read  or 
heard  ex|)lained,  is  one  thing ;  to  re-produce  the  truth  or  lesson 
taught  is  (piifo  a  different  thing ;  to  fully  grasp  the  truth,  to 
prove  it,  to  illustrate  it,  to  use  it  as  a  means  to  master  other 
truths,  to  teach  it  to  others,  is  something  still  more  difficult. 

And  yet,  it  is  only  when  we  can  readily  and  easily  do  this  last 
that  we  have  fully  mastered  it.  The  api)rentice  must  not  merely 
sit  down  and  observe  and  admire  and  understand  his  master  as 
he  labors  ;  the  learner  must  use  the  tools  and  do  the  work  him¬ 
self,  ac(|uiring  thereby  not  only  knowledge  and  skill,  but  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  skill  and  knowledge,  and  exactness  too  and  precision, 
and  ability  to  transmit  what  he  has  gained,  or  to  teach  what  he 
has  h'arned. 

VII.  REVIEW  !  REVIEW  !  REVIEW  ! 

Review  often  ;  not  to  cram,  soon  to  be  forgotti'ii,  Init  to  gain 
familiarity  and  readiness  of  u.se.  First  jirinciples, —  the  elements 
of  knowledge  —  constitute  the  foundation  of  all  our  acquirements. 

They  support  the  column,  the  capital,  the  entablature,  the  whole 
building.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  su})erstructure  without  their 
thorough  mastery  and  proper  emplacement. 

“  Upon  elementary  principles,”  said  Descartes,  “  we  must  dwell 
with  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  until  we  become  accustomed  to 
see  the  truth  distinctly  and  clearly.  To  do  so  will  require 
freipient  consideration,  some  patience  and  not  a  little  force  of 
will.  All  1  know  1  owe  to  just  such  study  of  first  principles  and 
a  freiiuent  recurrence  to  them.”  And  Rutfon  tells  us  that 
“Genius  is  only  a  great  aptitude  for  patient  labor.” 
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Our  knowledge  must  bc‘  ke})t  fresh,  familiar,  ready  for  use ; 
and  only  reviews,  frequent  and  thorough,  can  so  maintain  it. 

When  a  pedestrian  encounters  a  ditch  or  ravine  l)arring  his 
path,  to  clear  which  will  recpiire  all  his  ettbrts,  he  returns  a  short 
distance  on  his  steps,  then,  gathering  up  his  strengtli  and  rushing 
forward,  he  makes  the  leap  with  all  the  H(tn  due  to  his  swiftness 
and  concentration  of  effort.  Such  a  retreat  makes  real  i)rogress, 
and  so  reviews  will  carry  us  forward  hy  hrigliteiiing  and  freshen¬ 
ing  our  knowledge,  and  keeping  us  ready  to  encounter  and  over¬ 
come  opposing  obstacles. 

But  Gregory  failed  to  discover  or  to  formulate  the  greatest  law 
of  all,  the  law  of  laws,  the  very  life  of  all  the  others,  and  that  is 
the  law  of  love. 

I.OVK  IS  THE  KI'I.FIEMXii  OK  THE  I,.\W. 

Unless  that  law  reigns  in  the  heart  of  the  teacher :  unless  he 
loves  his  calling  ;  loves  to  teach  ;  loves  the  subject  taught ;  loves  to 
be  daily  better  prepared  to  tt*ach  ;  loves  the  jirecious  immortal  put 
ill  his  hands  to  be  taught,  trained  and  fashioned,  so  to  sjieak,  for 
a  career  of  noble  usi'fulness  in  maturity  ;  why,  he  may  lie  very 
methodical,  very  scientific  and  all  that,  but  he  will  never  be  able 
to  enthuse, —  to  ins})ire  his  jiujiils  to  reach  out  after  the  highest 
ideals.  For  the  art  of  teaching  is  like  a  germ  of  knowledge  and 
of  thought;  of  truth  and  light;  of  aspiration  and  inspiration; 
which  a  Ma.ster  took  and  hid  in  the  heart  of  a  child  until  the 
whole  was  permeated,  })urified,  transformed,  regeneraU‘d. 

And  what  is  a  child?  Oh  !  teacher.s,  have  you  ever  thought? 
As  an  acorn  contains  within  it.'^elf  all  the  possibilities  of  the  oak, — 
each  riMit  and  branch  and  function  developing  in  its  proper 
order,  time,  place  and  relation  to  the  others,  dependent,  it  is 
true,  upon  nourishment  and  the  other  conditions  neces.sary  for 
the  develojmient  of  its  vital  jtrinciple  —  as  an  acorn  contains 
within  its  infinitesimal  germ  all  the  possildlitics  of  the  oak,  and 
not  only  of  the  oak  but  of  the  navy  to  defend  our  coast,  furnish¬ 
ing  in  its  matured  product  new  material,  field  and  opportunity 
for  the  achievements  of  skill,  daring  and  genius,  .so  within  a 
child,  the  epitome  of  its  race,  are  found  all  the  possibilities  of  the 
race ;  —  of  an  order  of  beings  only  “  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,” 
made  in  the  “  image  of  (iod,”  and  crowned  with  glory  and 
immortality.  In  e.-wc,  he  may  be  a  very  trying  and  di.sgusting 
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little  animal  to  all  except  his  doting  })arents ;  in  ptme,  “  one  born 
to  rule  the  wildness  of  free  minds,  to  summon  mankind  to  society 
or  to  loose  the  bonds  thereof,  and  to  strike  a  blow  in  the  worhl 
that  shall  resound  through  the  universe.” 

Such,  teachers,  is  the  little  child  ;  such  the  material  placed  in 
your  charge.  In  the  hands  of  love,  it  is  usually  as  plastic  as  the 
potter’s  clay.  Keware  that  you  work  it  and  temper  it  and  mold 
it  and  fashion  it  aright.  The  (Ireat  Teacher,  and  lie  alone,  can 
help  you.  (lo  to  Him.  Study  lli«  methods  and  His  sayings 
and  you  will  lind  light;  ami  if  you  can  catch  His  spirit,  you 
will  find  success. 

.Men  of  the  highest  order  of  usefulness  are  the  need  of  the 
times,  as  they  have  been  of  every  time.  Said  Turgot,  in  sub- 
.stance,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  to  liis  sovereign,  the 
unfortunate  Louis  XVI  of  France:  “Sire,  we  have  schools  to 
turn  out  grammarians,  linguists,  logicians,  arithmeticians,  geome¬ 
ters,  scientists  —  mere  jugglers  of  words  and  facts  and  figures  — 
but  none  to  turn  out  men.  Ix't  us  establish  them.”  What  do 
our  schools  turn  out? 

Teachers,  wisely  u.se  the  law  of  love  and  you  will  be  not 
merely  pedagogues  but  meii-makers. 

This  law,  like  the  others  mentioned,  is  not  new.  It  is  a  voice 
crying  out  to  us  from  the  remote  jia.st.  With  regard  to  teaching, 
it  has  been  well  said  : 

“  What  is  new  is  not  true  ; 

What  is  true  is  not  new.” 

Indeed,  as  Solomon  says,  “there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.”  If  he  could  find  nothing  new,  why  should  we  feel  humili¬ 
ated  if  we  fail  to  do  so? 

('oN'ei.rsioN. 

'Phese  laws  were  not  discovered  by  (iregory.  He  only  collah'd 
them,  if,  indeed,  he  did  so  much.  They  are  as  old  as  teaching 
itself.  Every  true  teacher,  pos.ses.sed  by  the  spirit  of  teaching, 
has,  no  doubt,  always  employed  them,  whether  or  not  he  had 
them  formulated  in  .so  many  words,  lint  all  teachers  have  not 
that  spirit,  and,  indeed,  we  have  no  work  on  the  “  Spirit  of 
Teaching”  —  like  Montesquieu’s  “Spirit  of  Laws,”  for  instance. 
When  shall  we  have  such  an  addition  to  our  profes-sional  litera¬ 
ture? 


EDUCATION.  [March, 

D’Alembert  cites  tins  apologue,  given  him,  he  says,  by  a  wise 
ami  witt}’  i)hysician  : 

“Nature  (or  a  man)  and  disease  are  at  logger-heads,  and  a 
blind  man,  armed  with  a  club,  ( a  doctor )  is  called  upon  to  settle 
their  difTerence.  lie  tries  to  make  peace  between  the  antago¬ 
nists,  but  failing  in  that,  he  raises  his  club  and  strikes.  If  he 
hits  disease,  he  kills  disetise ;  if  he  hits  the  man,  he  kills  the 
man.”  In  either  case  he  expects  Ins  honorarium. 

Laughing  over  the  fable,  Kedouly  .says :  “  W'e  might,  without 

doing  too  great  violence  to  truth,  .substitute  intelligence  for 
Nature,  ignorance  for  disease,  and  teacher  for  doctor  ;  but  we  will 
not  be  so  cruel  as  to  say  that  the  teacher  may  sometimes  slaughter 
intelligence  whilst  only  aiming  to  exterminate  ignorance.” 

Teachers,  let  us  heed  this  hint  from  a  teacher  of  teachers,  and 
examine  ourselves  as  to  our  skill  and  general  fitness  for  teaching  ; 
for  forming  character ;  for  shaping  into  noble  men  and  women 
the  crude  material  })ut  into  our  hands;  for  polishing  for  highe.st 
usefulness  immortal  minds  and  s})irits. 


A  REMARKABLE  HISTORY. 

MCDONALD  FURMAN,  RAMSEY,  S.  C. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  OFFICER  WHO  ENGROSSED 
GENERAL  GRANT’s  TERMS  OF  SURRENDER  AT  APPOMATTOX. 

During  the  last  few  years,  I  have  had  some  most  pleasant  cor¬ 
respondence  with  a  gentleman  who,  during  a  i)ortion  of  the 
Confederate  war,  was  General  Grant’s  military  secretary.  Pearly 
in  I860  he  entered  the  volunteer  service,  and  was  mu.stered  out  a 
brevet  brigadier  general  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Hesides  being 
General  Grant’s  military  secretary,  he  was  also  assistant  Adjutant 
General  on  his  staff.  When  General  Lee  surrendered,  at  Appo¬ 
mattox,  this  gentleman  engrossed  General  Grant’s  terms  of  sur¬ 
render.  The.«e  facts  alone  w^ould  make  him  a  person  of  much 
interest,  but  there  are  other  facts  connected  wdth  him  wdiich 
double  the  interest,  for  he  is  not  only  a  full  blooded  Indian,  but 
is  also  a  celebrated  Indian  Sachem.  Doubtless,  most  of  my 
readers  wdll  start  wdth  surprise  at  this  statement  and  exclaim 
“  impossible,”  but  it  is  true.  The  English  name  of  this  chief  is 
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Ely  S.  Parker;  hi.s  Indian  name  is  Do-ne-ho-ga-wa,  which  signi¬ 
fies  “  Keeper  of  tlie  Door.”  He  is  the  (’hief  Sacliem  of  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  tlie  Six  Nations  or  Irocpiois  in  New  York  State,  of 
whicli  interesting  peo[)le  tliere  are  some  five  thousand  living  in 
that  commonwealth. 

(xeneral  Parker  is  of  the  Wolf  clan  of  the  Senecas, —  the  same 
clan  and  nation  which  produced  the  illustrious  orator.  Red 
Jacket.  His  birth  occurred  on  the  Tonawanda  Reservation, 
Genesee  County,  N.  Y.  After  the  close  of  the  Confederate  war, 
he  entered  the  regular  army  as  second  Lieutenant  in  the  Second 
United  States  cavalry  and  rose  to  the  })osition  of  Brigadier  General. 
From  1H09  to  1872,  he  filled  the  imjKjrtant  position  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  stationed  at  Washington.  He  is  the 
first  and,  in  fact,  the  only  full  blooded  Indian,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  who  has  ever  filled  a  political  office  in  the  United  States. 
In  1872,  he  severed  his  connection  with  governmental  affairs. 
He  has  been  Chief  Sachem  of  the  New  York  Irocpiois  since  1852, 
and  succeeded  John  Blacksmith  in  that  office.  Not  only  is 
General  Parker  an  authority  on  Indian  matters,  hut  is  also  one 
of  the  foremost  Indians  in  the  United  States.  He  is  a  gentleman 
of  culture  and  wide  experience,  not  only  in  Indian  and  military 
matters,  but  also  as  a  civil  engineer.  In  187o,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  Sacket  of  the  New  York  Cavalry,  and 
resides  (or  did  a  year  or  so  ago)  in  New  York  City. 

The  General  comes  from  an  Indian  fiimily  of  which  the  his¬ 
toric  Seneca  nation  can  justly  he  proud.  The  late  Nicholson  H. 
Parker  of  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  New  York,  was  his 
brother,  an<l  a  man  of  force  an<l  influence  among  the  Irocjuois  of 
that  state.  He  died  in  May,  18!>2.  His  Indian  name,  Gi-an- 
twa-ka,  which  signified  the  “  planter,”  was  the  name  borne  by 
Cornplanter,  and  Mr.  Parker  held  the  Sachemship  filled  by  that 
distinguished  warrior.  He  was  also,  for  several  years,  United 
States  interpreter. 

Miss  C'aroline  Parker,  the  General’s  sister,  married  the  late 
John  Mountplcasant,  the  head  Chief  of  the  Tuscaroras.  Mrs. 
Moutitpleasant,  whose  death  occurred  in  March,  1802,  was  a  lady 
of  superior  attainments,  and  it  has  been  said  of  her,  that  she 
was  the  “  most  remarkable  woman  of  the  Iroquois  Indians.” 
Chief  Mountpleasant’s  Indian  name  was  Dah-gah-yah-dent, 
which  means  “Falling  Woods”;  that  of  Mrs.  Mountpleasant 
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was  (io-go-sa-seh,  which  signifies  “Wild  (’at.”  In  a  letter  to 
me,  (Teneral  Parker  gives  an  interesting  account  of  this  name  ;  he 
stiys  it  “  was  once  borne  by  the  la^^t  ruler  of  the  Neuter  Nation, 
who  was  a  woman.  It  was  during  her  reign  that  the  Ilurons 
proposed  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  her  territory  in  their  wars 
with  the  Iroquois  Confederacy.  She  disclosed  the  conspiracy  to 
the  Senecas,  who  punished  the  Neuter  Nation  In"  exterminating 
them.  Wild  Cat  they  adopted  and  made  her  the  equal  of  their 
sachems  and  chiefs,  and  when  slie  died  tliey  retained  her  name 
among  them.  I  have,  liowever,  never  heard  of  its  lu'ing  home  by 
any  woman  since  her  day,  until  it  was  bestowed  upon  my  sister  In' 
the  sachems  and  chiefs  of  the  Seneca  nation,  on  account  of  her 
conspicuous  character,  connections  and  abilities.” 

The  1‘arker  family  has  sliown  to  the  world  that  the  Smeca 
nation  can  still  j)roduce  distinguished  |»eo|>le.  A  history  of  tliis 
remarkable  family  would  ])rove  an  interesting  volume,  and  wi? 
may  liope  that  some  author  will  yet  write  such  a  work. 


LANGUAGE  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

JOHN  0<;i)EN.  EX-STATE  Sl'PT.  IM'BI.IC  INSTRUCTION,  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

d'hus  far  we  have  considered  language  as  to  its  elements  and 
its  birth.  It  remains  now  to  show  how  it  grows  and  matures. 

V.  It  ix  lorf/eh/  the  jn'odud  of  environment,  (‘.specially  (‘arly 
environment.  It  grows  from  native  forces  within,  by  c<uitact 
with  natural  forces  from  without.  In  the  skillful  and  thoughtful 
adjustment  of  these  two  force's  consi.sts  the  true  art  of  language- 
culture.  'Fhe  flower  and  fruit  of  tlie  plant  are  no  more  .surely  the 
]>roduct  of  .soil,  .sunlight  ami  culture,  than  the  language  is  of  ('arly 
impre.s.sion.s  and  early  jiractice'.  Impn'.ssions  are  continuous, 
affording  occasiem  for  thought  ;  hence  the  language,  by  (.‘ontaet  of 
the  senses  with  outer  })rojK‘rti('s  and  by  practice,  habit,  |>artake.s 
of  the  charact(‘r  of  the  impr('s.sion.  If  it  is  weak,  distorted  and 
vague  in  forc(‘  and  im}»ure  in  charaet(‘r,  the  exjiression  or 
language  will  he  also.  If  it  is  .strong,  accurate  and  jaire,  the 
language  will  he  also;  and  the  impn'ssing  force  is  horn  of  envi¬ 
ronment.  Children  think  and  act  and  talk  much  after  the 
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fjisliion  of  the  lioine  or  street.  In  thickly-populated  districts,  the 
street  is  a  ])owerful  educator ;  hence  the  dej^radation  of  the 
lanpjuage  in  such  localities,  and  its  poverty  in  sparsely-populated 
districts,  both  because  of  a  redundancy  and  consequent  confusion 
of  impressions  in  the  first  case,  and  because  of  the  paucity  and 
weakness  in  the  second  case  :  for  it  is  a  law,  thuf  if  r.vpre.Hsio)i  is 
not  afforded  even  to  fevhle  impression.'^  or  pereeptions,  thn/  .soo/<  fade 
Old  or  become  (d)senre ;  and  tJic  habit  becomes  diseourapimj  to  thonght, 
while  the  redundancy  of  inijrre.'i.nons  confuses  and  olweures  in  like 
manner. 

(’hildn'ii  are  gregarious,  and,  unless  carefully  guarded,  are  aj)t 
to  contract  habits,  the  correction  of  which  constitutes  much  the 
more  difhcult  parts  of  teaching.  Most  of  our  teaching,  in  fact, 
under  these  circumstances,  consists  in  correcting  blunders,  prun¬ 
ing  the  language,  and  patching  up  a  maimed  and  broken  and 
despoiled  domain  of  thought  and  language. 

The  language  of  the  thief,  the  thug,  the  highwayman,  the 
spoilsman,  the  gambler,  the  speculator,  is  the  }»roduct  of  enqiloy- 
ment  and  association,  guaged  upon  the  narrow  plain  of  money¬ 
getting,  and  full  of  impurity ;  and  even  our  modern  base  ball 
reports  are  scarcely  translatable  into  common  English,  while  the 
ribald  slang  of  the  slums  is  scarci'ly  above  the  snarling  of  cats 
and  dogs,  and  that  of  the  mere  savage  is  scarcely  above  the 
grunting  of  swine,  yet  all  partaking  of  environment, —  the  results 
of  impressions  received  from  daily  contact  with  evil  and  deformity, 
impurity  and  vice. 

This  were  a  wholesome  rebuke  to  much  of  our  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  and  more  than  a  hint  as  to  what  the  environment  of  our 
homes  and  elementary  schools  should  be  in  sights  and  sounds, — 
the  fertilizing  impressions  from  without.  And  lastly, 

\d.  Lanyuaye  is  the  inde.r  of  the  souTs  culture. 

IVople  are  generally  known  by  what  they  say  and  do,  or  how 
they  behave  under  given  circumstances.  It  does  not  recpiire  a 
lengthy  ride  upon  the  railroad,  or  a  prolonged  stay  at  a  watering 
place,  to  learn  who  are  teachers  and  who  are  jockeys,  who  are 
doctors  and  who  are  lawyers,  who  merchants  and  who  mechanics. 
And  who  would  mistake  a  pr(*acher  for  a  politician  in  these  days? 
Men  will  talk  alxait  their  business,  and  their  words  will  smell  of 
school-house  or  race  track,  of  sho})  or  store,  of  briefs  or  bronchitis, 
of  politics  or  religion,  according  to  the  prevailing  idiosyncracy. 
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They  will  act,  in  unconscious  pantoininie  at  least,  what  they  are 
and  what  they  do.  Mannerism  is  a  national  trait,  if  it  is  not 
more,  a  natural  one. 

The  more  exalted  the  thought, — the  index  of  the  soul — the  purer 
and  more  retined  the  language ;  the  nearer  we  approach  the 
sun  the  more  powerful  the  ra3's  of  light  and  heat ;  so  the  nearer 
the  .soul  ascends  to  the  source  of  all  goodness,  grandeur  and 
puritv',  the  more  exalted  and  .sublimated  the  thought  and 
language.  This  is  but  natural  and  rational ;  hence,  also,  the 
lower  the  order  of  being  in  the  scale  of  creation,  or  the  more 
degraded  the  mind  and  the  soul,  the  more  circumscribed  and 
degraded  the  power  of  ex})re.ssion  becomes.  It  is  said,  you  will 
remember,  that  the  temph'r  of  the  human  pair,  the  personifica¬ 
tion  of  evil,  for  his  unprecedented  impudence,  was  not  only 
dejwived  of  the  gift  of  vocal  speech,  or  that  form  of  language, 
but  was  made  to  a.ssume  the  most  degraded  po.sture  of  bod}’, 
prone  upon  the  ground.  He  is,  therefore,  to  this  day,  the  symbol 
of  all  crookedness,  a  very  prince  of  wrigglers,  and  a  base,  political 
liar ;  and  he  is  not  without  a  following.  Hence  the  word  crook¬ 
edness  has  come  to  signif\’  all  manner  of  meanness  among  us, 
even  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Canada,  and  from  the  school-house  to 
Congress. 

Language  becomes  not  onlv’  degraded  b}”^  the  foul  use  that  is 
made  of  it,  but  it  indicates  the  class  of  persons  to  which  it  belongs. 
Compare  the  language  of  John  L.  Sullivan,  for  instiince,  the  great 
American  slugger  ( and,  reall}’,  I  cannot  see  any  use  for  such 
fellows;  and  yet  our  newspapers,  great  and  small, —  the  vendern 
of  thought ;  the  propagaters  of  intelligence  ;  the  would-be  exj)onents 
of  public  sentiment;  the  teachers  of  language,  such  as  it  is  —  are 
loaded  to  the  limit  of  capacity  with  the  disgusting  details  of 
every  slugging  match,  to  be  heralded  to  every  household  in  the 
broad  land  ;  and  with  what  eagerness  the  young  devour  the.se 
records  of  crime,  —  the  prize  fight,  the  recent  murder,  the  last 
divorce  case,  the  garbage  that  gluts  the  market)  —  compare,  I  say, 
this  language  with  that  of  Job,  of  Isaiah,  of  Jesus  or  John, 
when,  in  the  ra])t  ecstacy  of  a  sublime  faith,  the  first  cries  out,  even 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  “  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth, 
and  that  He  shall  stand  at  the  latter  dav  upon  the  earth,”  etc. 
etc.;  or  of  Isaiah,  when  contemplating  the  triumphs  of  his  peo})le, 
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he  exclaims,  “  Awake  !  awake  !  put  on  thy  strength,  O  Zion  :  put 
on  thy  beautiful  garments,  O  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city  :  for  hence¬ 
forth  there  shall  come  no  more  into  thee,  the  uncircumcised  and 
the  unclean.” 

But  even  this  is  surpassed  by  the  calm  confidence  and  quiet 
beauty  compressed,  as  it  were,  in  the  heart  of  Supreme  Love  and 
compassion  of  the  Son  of  man,  when,  to  comfort  the  sorrowing. 
He  said,  “  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.”  “  He  that 
believeth  on  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.”  And 
again  it  breaks  forth  from  the  same  compassionate  source,  when 
He  says,  “  In  my  Father’s  house  are  many  mansions.  If  it  were 
not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  *  * 
that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also.”  Or  of  the  beloved 
disci})le,  in  rapt  contenq)lation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  God-head, 
as  he  chants,  in  sublime  measures,  tbe  hymn  of  the  universe : 
“  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  ;  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God.  All  things  were  made  by  Him;  and 
without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made,”  etc.  Or 
of  the  immortal  Kepler,  awed  by  the  wonders  revealed  to  him 
through  science,  as  he  exclaims,  “  Oh  God,  I  think  thy  thoughts,” 
etc.  Or  of  Patrick  Henry,  forgetting  all  self  in  the  sublime 
abandon  of  patriotism,  as  he  flings  out  upon  the  a.stonished  ears 
of  the  world,  “  Is  life  .so  dear,  and  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God  !  ”  etc. 
Or  of  Lord  Chatham,  in  the  British  Parliament,  in  sublime 
sympathy  with  the  cau.se  of  the  op})re.ssed,  as  he  said,  “  I  cannot, 
my  lords,  I  will  not,  join  in  congratulation  on  misfortune  and 
di.sgrace.  *  *  *  *  *  cannot,  my  lords,  you  cannot 

conquer  America,”  etc.,  etc. 

What  a  prophesy  !  What  a  telling  rebuke !  And  still  another 
instance  we  cannot  forbear, —  the  sad,  .sorrowful  lamentation  of 
that  simple-hearted  rustic,  our  greatest  American  .statesman,  at 
the  dedication  of  the  burial  place  of  the  dead  heroes  of  our 
national  strife — “We  cannot  dedicate,  we  cjinnot  consecrate,  we 
cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  })ower  to 
add  or  detract.  *  *  *  It  is  rather  for  us,  the  living,  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  have 
thus  far  so  nobly  advanced,”  etc.  And  still  another  from  a 
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modern  prophet  but  recently  [)assed  beyond,  while  cont»'m))lating 
the  possibility  of  the  above,  in  song  he  says  : 

“Careless  seems  the  Great  Avenger; 

History’s  pages  hut  record 
One  death  grapple  in  the  darkness, 

’Twixt  old  systems  and  the  Word  : 

Truth  forever  on  the  scaflbld, 

Wrong  lorever  on  the  throne : 

Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future  ; 

And  behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God,  within  the  shadow, 

Keeping  watch  above  his  o-vn.” 

*  *  * 

I  have  iiishinced  these  examples  to  show  that  languagt*  consists 
more  in  the  thought  it  exjtresses  than  in  the  expression  itself, 
however  graphic.  These  cases  might  be  multiplied  almost 
indefinitely  ;  but  I  forbear,  that  I  may  consider  briefly,  in  the  last 
place,  how  to  cultivate  the  language  of  children  so  that  the 
abuses  so  common  may  be  avoided,  and  the  excellences  so  grand 
may  he  carried  into  every  household  of  every  land  and  of  all 
j^eoples.  And  here  I  must  content  myself  with  a  few  hints,  trust¬ 
ing  to  the  intelligence  of  teachers  to  carry  it  out  in  detail. 

1st.  The  necessity  of  language  must  he  felt  by  the  child. 

2nd.  Language  must  be  sought  by  the  child  as  a  means  for 
expression  of  the  thought  previously  fonne<l  in  the  mind,  and  not 
the  thought  through  the  language. 

drd.  The  thought  is  first  in  the  natural  or  chronological  order 
of  develo})ment ;  especially  is  this  so  in  the  (‘arly  stages  of  child" 
growth. 

4th.  Language  taught  first,  or  merely  as  language  in  its 
objective  features,  with  little  or  no  reference  to  antecedent 
thought,  /.s  a  dead  fail nre,  and  an  incumVmince  to  thought,  rather 
than  a  healthy  prom}>ter  or  promoter  to  thouglit. 

'Tis  true,  this  lifeless  body,  or  corpse,  when  galvanized  by  some 
of  our  modern  methods  may  show  signs  of  life  ;  and,  like  the  dry 
bones  in  Ezekiel’s  vision,  it  may  rise  up  and  bt'  clothed  ui)on 
with  the  habiliments  of  life;  may  even  live,  breathe  and  walk  ; 
but  it  is  all  unnatural,  because  the  thought — the  vital  (‘lenient, 
good  exjiression — is  wanting. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  a})ply  with  ecpial  force  to  a  later 
period  in  the  life  of  the  student,  when  a  large  part  of  his  thought 
is  obtained  from  reading  :  but  the  law  even  hen*  is  the  same,  since 
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true  reading  is  only  a  process  of  thought-getting,  through  the 
perusal  of  the  thoughts  of  the  author  instead  of  obtaining  it  from 
the  original  source. 

What  wt‘  mean,  therefore,  by  the  natural  order  of  thought,  and 
by  the  natural  method  of  development,  are  simply  tlie  antece¬ 
dences  of  thought  to  language,  and  the  adjustment  of  these  objects 
of  nature — art  employments — in  a  logical  or  natural  way,  so  that  a 
scientific  order  of  impressions  shall  be  made  upon  the  mind, 
through  the  appeals  to  it,  from  these  objects,  etc.,  to  the  natural 
linguistic  capacity  of  the  child,  at  each  and  every  stage  of  his 
growth. 

Here  the  whole  fiood  of  light  from  nature,  art,  etc.,  in  the  form 
of  coloi-,  shape,  weight  and  other  properties  of  matter,  as  well  as 
movement,  })urpose,  u.ses  and  the  like,  should  be  j»oured  in  upon 
the  imj)re.ssihle  nature  of  cliild  mind,  in  a  systematic,  orderly  and 
scientific  way,  to  fertilize  it  for  fruitful  thought,  and  for  forcible 
ex})ression,  b(‘fore  the  senseless  jargon  of  mere  words,  for  the  most 
part  without  meaning  to  the  child,  is  thrust  upon  it  to  confuse 
and  discourage  both  the  thought  and  the  ex|)ression.  For  the 
sunlight  and  showers,  aided  by  fertility  of  soil,  no  more  surely 
}>roduce  germination  in  plants  than  do  the.se  generic  forces  in 
child  mind,  perception,  ideation  or  evolution,  when  stimulated  by 
their  congenital  forces  in  nature,  produce  the  incij)ient  thought 
that  seeks  birth  or  expression.  For  as  soon  as  these  pr()j)erties  of 
math'r,  from  these  simpler  and  more  attractive  objects  of  nature, 
come  in  contact  with  these  ca])acities  of  early  child  mind,  through 
the  organs  of  the  .senses,  as  the  eye,  the  ear  and  the  hand  (  for 
contact  of  some  kind  is  necessary  to  fertilization,  hence  the  more 
direct  the  better,  within  lawful  limits),  as  soon,  I  say,  as  this 
conne(*tion  is  comjdete,  which  may  be  known  by  the  interest,  the 
attention  and  pleasure  the  child  experiences,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  does  healthy  germination  and  life  begin. 

This  process  is  not  only  natural,  hut  it  is  strictly  .scientific,  both 
as  to  the  order  of  development  and  the  adjustment  of  the  capacity 
and  its  corresi)onding  force,  the  want  and  the  supply  ;  for,  no 
sooner  is  this  process  fairly  under  way,  than  a  species  of  .self¬ 
activity  or  evolution  in  the  child  mind  starts  up,  which  requires 
wise  and  careful  })rovisions,  both  in  selecting  material  and  direct¬ 
ing  the  energies  or  activities  of  child  mind,  without  interfering 
with  natural  growth. 
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These  newly  awakened  powers,  like  the  opening  buds  in  plants 
and  flowers,  need  the  genial  sunlight  of  wise  teaching,  the 
baptism  in  the  dews  and  showers  of  warm  sym})athetic  natures ; 
and  they  will  begin  a  life  growth  more  lovely  in  form,  more 
elegant  in  kind,  more  exalted  in  beauty  and  more  enduring  in 
character  and  results  than  the  product  of  any  mere  plant  or 
flower,  since  all  these  characteristics  are  everlasting. 

Here,  then,  is  where  i)ure  language  begins;  and  where  true 
teaching  may  aid  its  growth  and  develo})ment  into  all  those 
beautiful  forms  contem|)lated  above.  And  to  continue  it,  it  is 
only  nece.ssary  to  follow  nature  in  her  natural  selections,  the 
natural  incentives  ( not  j)erverted  ones )  of  childhood  and  youth, 
advancing  to  higher  and  higher  forms,  as  age  and  attainments 
increase. 

Hence,  to  teach  language  well  in  any  grade  of  school,  and 
especially  in  the  elemenhirv  grades,  is  but  to  teach  the  truths  of 
science,  art  and  literature  well ;  for  they  are  not  taught  well  until 
they  and  kindred  thoughts  (original  thoughts)  are  both  developtul 
and  expressed  well  by  the  individual  learner. 

Hence  again,  every  le.sson  in  whatever  branch,  when  well 
taught  and  well  learned,  becomes  in  and  of  itself  a  language 
le.s.son  of  the  most  practical  kind.  And  it  is  yet  a  question,  1 
believe,  whether  or  not  any  other  merely  language  lessons  ar<‘ 
really  needed,  at  lea.st  until  the  language  may  be  .stiulied  as  a 
science,  in  the  higher  grades  of  schools. 


Thinking  citizens  are  high-priced,  even  in  the  professions. 

(ietting  down  to  the  child’s  level  ought  sometimes  to  be  practiced 
with  a  reverse  motion. 

“S<iuare  the  circle”  of  your  daily  work  by  what  will  be  of  most 
benefit  to  the  child’s  every  day  life  in  the  future. 

Human  life  is  so  short  at  the  longest,  so  sorrowful  at  the  best,  that 
it  pays  to  crowd  just  as  much  real  happiness  into  child  life  as 
possible. 

Fossils  are  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  found  buried  in 
the  earth.  No  matter  how  deeply  in  love  with  your  work  you  may 
be,  you  have  no  right,  as  a  teacher,  to  fossilize  in  it !  y. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  subject  of  inter-collegiate  games  especially  football,  is  attract¬ 
ing  much  attention  now,  due  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  severe  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  latter  by  President  Eliot  and  the  action  of  the 
Harvard  Faculty  in  throwing  the  weight  of  their  influence  against  it. 
While  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  football,  if  rightly  played,  as  a 
manly  game  —  and  it  has  a  host  of  advocates  —  we  think  that  edu¬ 
cators  generally  will  do  well  to  weigh  carefully  these  words  from 
President  Eliot’s  annual  report : 

The  evils  of  the  intercollegiate  sports,  as  described  in  the  pres¬ 
ident’s  Rei)ort  of  last  year,  continue  without  real  redress  or  diminution. 
In  particular,  the  game  of  football  grows  worse  and  worse  as  regards 
foul  and  violent  i)lay,  and  the  number  and  gravity  of  the  injuries 
which  the  players  sutler.  It  has  become  perfectly  clear  that  the 
game  as  now  played  is  unfit  for  college  use.  The  rules  of  the  game 
are  at  present  such  as  to  cause  inevitably  a  large  number  of  broken 
bones,  sprains  and  wrenches,  even  during  trial  or  practice  games 
played  legitimately  :  and  they  also  permit  those  who  play  with  reck¬ 
less  violence  or  with  shrewd  violations  of  the  rules  to  gain  thereby 
great  advantages.  What  is  called  the  development  of  the  game  has 
steadily  increased  its  risks,  until  they  have  become  unjustifiable. 
Naturally  the  public  is  losing  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  the  professed 
desire  of  coaches,  captains  and  promoters  to  reform  it.  It  should  be 
distinctly  understood,  however,  that  the  j)layers  themselves  have 
little  real  responsibility  for  the  evils  of  the  game.  They  are  swayed 
by  a  tyranical  ))ublic  opinion  —  ])artly  ignorant  and  partly  barbar¬ 
ous  —  to  the  formation  of  which  graduates  and  undergraduah^s, 
fathers,  mothers  and  sisters,  leaders  of  .society,  and  the  veriest  gam¬ 
blers  and  rowdies  all  contribute.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  spectators 
at  a  hard-fought  football  match  at  Springfield,  New  York  or  Philadel¬ 
phia,  cannot  but  suggest  the  query  how  far  these  assemblages  difl’er 
at  heart  from  the  throngs  which  enjoy  the  ])rize  fight,  cock  fight  or 
bull  fight,  or  which  in  other  centuries  delighted  in  the  sport8_,of  the 
Homan  arena.” 

SO  stimulating  was  the  conference  of  educators  in  connection  with 
the  Plymouth  School  of  Ethics  last  summer,  that  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  has  been  erected  wdthin  the  school  for  its  future 
work.  Two  weeks,  early  in  August,  will  be  devoted  each  to  a  dis¬ 
tinct  central  theme  in  accord  with  the  main  subject  of  the  whole 
session  of  the  school.  Lectures  will  be  given  by  eminent  persons, 
and  conferences  will  be  held  for  the  familiar  discussion  of  educational 
principles  and  their  applications,  as  suggested  by  the  leading  lectures. 
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This  inovenient  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  form  of  educational 
gathering.  It  contemplates  the  consideration  of  education  as  a  social 
and  ethical  force,  and  in  its  relations  to  other  such  forces.  Inasmuch 
as  the  other  departments  of  the  school  will  be  in  parallel  operation, 
the  student  will  find  ample  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  social 
problem  of  the  day  along  converging  lines  of  ethics,  economics,  poli¬ 
tics,  religion  and  education.  This  unity  of  the  various  elements  of 
the  school’s  work  has  proved  exceedingly  attractive  to  many  i)ersons 
of  culture.  The  companionships  there  are  j>eculiarly  inspiring. 
Mingling  with  men  and  women  eminent  in  their  several  callings,  the 
student  becomes  conscious  of  the  unity  that  characterizes  all  true 
effort  for  the  social  and  ethical  betterment  of  mankind.  Education 
takes  its  place  in  his  thought,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  sciences  of  con¬ 
duct,  and  becomes  correspondingly  ennobled.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  the  dej)artment  consists  of  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Ray  Greene 
Huling,  and  Paul  H.  Ilanus. 

Lieut.  JOHN  K.  UREE,  of  the  United  States  Army,  begins  in 
this  number  of  Education  a  consideration  of  the  important 
subject  of  military  training  in  our  colleges.  When  this  discussion 
shall  have  been  completed  in  the  April  number  of  this  magazine,  we 
believe  that  our  readers  will  agree  that  a  very  strong  plea  has  been 
made  for  such  military  drill,  while  incidentally  Mr.  Cree  furnishes 
much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  our  national  military  needs 
and  resources.  The  enlargement  of  these  resources  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  theop[)ortunitv  for  the  study  of  military  tactics  to  the  majority 
of  the  young  men  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  l»y  no  means 
implies  a  return  to  a  general  use  of  war  as  a  means  of  maintaining 
our  national  prestige.  The  reverse  is  true  ;  these  things  will  ratlier 
make  for  peace  and  shorten  the  term  of  war,  should  one  occur. 
Meanwhile  the  physical  and  moral  effects  of  such  training  we  Ixdieve 
will  be  most  excellent.  We  bespeak  a  wi<le  reading  for  these  al>le 
articles. 

The  city  of  Boston,  so  justly  proud  of  her  splendid  educational 
facilities,  public  and  jirivate,  is  now  reminded  of  the  most 
imminent  peril  that  threatens  the  common  school  in  our  great 
metropolitan  centres;  the  danger  of  failing  to  furnish  suitable  school 
accommodations  for  the  prodigious  increase  of  school  population.  A 
recent  investigation  shows  that  all  departments  of  its  public  schools 
are  now  crow'ded  to  the  point  of  danger,  and  that  as  many  as  8,500 
children  have  no  seat  in  a  common  schoolhouse.  This  fact,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  large  attendance  on  private  and  parochial  schools,  is 
like  a  search-light  flashed  upon  the  public  ignorance  of  the  vast 
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increase  of  school  population  in  the  city.  The  same  condition  is 
found  in  every  American  metropolis  and  probably  in  the  large 
majority  of  citie.s  of  the  second  class  through  the  country.  Certainly, 
it  is  neither  from  indifference  nor  hostility  to  the  cause  of  public 
education  that  this  i)ainful  and  ])erilous  condition  of  affairs  is  almost 
universal.  But  the  time  is  certainly  approaching  when  this  matter 
of  suitable  school  accommodations  for  the  ra])idly  increasing  army  of 
young  America  must  be  considered,  not  with  the  view  of  meeting  a 
temj)orary  deficit,  but  to  provide  against  this  constant  peril. 

IN  our  view,  the  only  effective  remedy  will  be  found  in  a  re-organ¬ 
ization  of  the  school  boards  of  our  cities,  which  will  place  in  the 
hands  of  a  compact  body  of  comj)etent  men  and  women,  elected  by 
and  directly  responsible  to  the  whole  j)eople,  the  entire  school  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  community,  including  its  financial  outfit.  Of  course  there 
should  be  a  limit  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  excessive  taxation  and  the 
reckless  appropriation  of  funds.  But  the  difficulty  now  is,  that  the 
city  council,  at  best,  rarelv  composed  of  men  ac(|uainted  with  educa¬ 
tional  needs,  receives  and  acts  upon  the  application  for  educational 
funds  with  other  departments  of  whose  imi)ortance  the  C'ity  Fathers 
are  usually  better  acsjuainted,  and  which  are  pushed  with  a  per¬ 
sistence  rarely  displayed  even  in  a  respectable  Board  of  Education. 
The  result  is  inevital)le;  —  that  the  most  importsint  i)ublic  interest, 
the  schooling  of  the  children  generally,  is  |)ushed  to  the  rear  or  side¬ 
tracked,  while  every  other  clamorous  claimant  receives  due  consid¬ 
eration.  If  we  mistake  not,  in  more  than  one  of  the  States  this  com¬ 
plete  responsibility  for  the  charge  of  the  schools  is  vested  in  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  in  others,  like  Massachusetts,  the  school 
committee  has  the  power  of  fixing  the  salaries  of  teachers  during  the 
legal  school  months  ;  under  favorable  conditions  of  public  opinion,  a 
great  safeguard.  But,  certainly,  a  city  like  Boston,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  more  populous  metropolitan  centres,  should  no  longer  permit  itself 
to  be  vexed  with  this  chronic  difficulty  so  apt  to  become  a  public 
nuisance ;  —  that  the  proper  training  of  her  future  citizens  should  be 
left  at  the  mercy  of  city  councils,  notoriously  elected  in  the  heat 
of  a  {lartisan  political  campaign,  their  members  too  often  so  pledged 
in  advance  to  other  interests,  that  they  cannot  even  afford  to  know 
the  needs  or,  if  knowing,  are  unable  to  meet  the  just  demands,  of  the 
children.  We  look  to  this  reform  in  the  school  management  of  our  cities 
as,  beyond  all  others,  the  most  important.  Until  a  community  has  a 
comfortable  seat  in  a  wholesome  and  convenient  schoolhouse  for 
every  child,  the  prolonged  discussions  of  educators,  superintendents 
and  school  men  on  the  “  enrichment  of  courses  of  study,”  the  “  cor- 
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relation  of  subjects,”  and  other  not  less  interesting  themes,  would 
seem  in  advance  of  the  time;  betraying  the  cultivated  insensibility 
to  the  common  necessities  of  the  common  schooling  of  the  common 
people  that  is  always  a  besetting  infirmity  in  the  up))er  story  of  the 
Temple  of  Science. 

AKEFORM  much  needed,  especially  in  the  country  schools,  is  a 
law,  written  or  unwritten,  which  shall  secure  a  more  perma¬ 
nent  tenure  of  office  in  the  whole  teaching  force.  No  one  who 
think.'i  can  deny  the  value  of  a  thorough  mutual  acquaintance 
between  teacher  and  pupil.  Young  hearts  and  minds  close  tightly 
under  the  influence  of  timidity  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  Some 
remain  so  a  long  time,  under  the  intluence  of  a  deep-seated  ba.'^hful- 
ness.  Only  after  long  and  thorough  familiarity  with  the  individuality 
of  the  teacher  can  there  be  the  full  and  free  How  of  mental  activity, 
uninterrupted  by  the  restraints  of  strangeness  and  of  constitutional 
diffidence.  Again,  the  teacher  must  know  the  varying  individuality 
of  her  pupils,  and  adapt  her  methods  to  the  reipiirements  of  each. 
These  things  cannot  be  attained  in  a  moment.  It  takes  time  to 
reach  the  point  of  greatest  efficiency  in  teaching.  Rut,  as  things  are 
now,  the  smaller  schools  are  largely  mere  training  ground  for  the 
teaching  force  of  larger  places.  A  given  teacher  no  sooner  shows 
herself  a  little  more  successful  than  the  average  than  she  is  the  easy 
prey  of  some  omnipresent  and  omniscient  superintendent,  and  an 
ofler  of  a  few  dollars  more  salary  tempts  her  to  resign,  that  she  may 
avail  herself  of  the  better  ))lace  thus  opened  in  a  neighboring  town 
or  city.  There  is  nothing  to  ])revent  this  happening  over  and  over 
again  in  one  school  year.  We  know  of  one  school  in  which  three 
different  teachers  have  been  employed,  for  the  .same  set  of  pupils,  in 
a  single  brief  term.  This  is  a  grave  evil,  about  equally  pernicious  to 
pupils  and  teachers.  Something  ought  to  be  done ;  some  moral,  if 
not  legal,  requirement  ought  to  com{)el  teachers  to  abide  by  their 
positions  at  least  until  the  end  of  the  school  year,  unless  prevented 
by  physical  disability.  The  present  system  is  loose  and  wasteful. 
We  invite  discussion  as  to  how  this  needed  reform  may  best  be 
secured. 
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Henry  Wells,  whose  indomitable  ener^ry  originated  the  express 
business  west  of  the  Hudson  River  and  extended  it  to  California,  was 
the  founder  of  Wells  College.  The  Wells-Fargo  Express  Com})any 
also  j)erpetuates  his  name.  The  first  president  of  this  company, 
Col.  Edwin  H.  Morgan,  of  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  was,  during  the  lifetime  of 
Mr.  Wells,  closely  associated  with  him  in  all  that  pertained  to  the 
interests  of  the  college,  and  has  been  its  chief  benefactor. 

Wells  Heminary  (now  Wells  College)  at  Aurora,  on  Cayuga  Lake, 
was  o])ened  to  students  in  18(58  in  that  building  which  Matthew 
Arnold  said,  with  its  environment  of  lawn  and  trees,  suggested  some 
fine  old  English  country  seat.  South  of  this  building  are  Morgan 
Hall,  the  present  home  of  the  Music  School  and  the  Scientific  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  handsome  dwelling  presented  to  the  college  by  Mr. 
Wells  for  the  use  of  the  president.  In  1888  the  main  building  of  the 
college  burned.  Immediately,  friends  of  the  institution  rallied  loyally 
to  its  aid.  The  new  library  and  its  first  1300  volumes  were  given 
by  the  Alumnai  and  former  students  of  Wells.  Through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  friends  and  Trustees  of  the  institution,  and  particularly 
through  the  generosity  of  the  family  of  Col.  Morgan,  the  old  building 
was  replaced  by  a  larger  and  more  imposing  structure. 
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Witliout,  tlie  (.’ollege  has  a  reposeful  aspect,  but  within,  if  there 
is  repose,  it  is  “  repose  in  energy,”  for  here,  as  elsewhere,  work  for  a 
degree  means  steady  and  persistent  efibrt.  The  A.  li.  degree  is 
granted  to  those  who  have  pursued  the  regular  course  of  study  for 
four  years.  The  Master's  degree  is  conferred  for  graduate  work. 

Proximity  to  Cornell  University  and  to  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Auburn,  render  it  possible  to  .secure  as  sj)ecial  lecturers  at  Wells 
eminent  specialists  in  various  departments  of  c-ollege  and  university 
work.  The  monthly  concerts  of  the  Music  school  are  a  pleasant 
feature  of  the  College  life.  Sometimes  the  concerts  take  the  form  of 
students’s  recihils.  Again  they  furnish  the  op])ortunity  of  bringing 
some  great  artist  to  delight  a  most  apjtreciative  audience. 


The  social  atmosjdiere  of  the  College  is  very  j»lca.sant,  as  the 
■ever-hosj)itable  tea  table  in  the  cosy  rooms  of  tlie  students  might 
seem  to  testifv.  In  addition  to  the  usual  out-of-door  sports,  tennis, 
rowing,  walking,  coasting,  there  are  all  the  diversions  which  one 
might  expect  to  find  among  a  lot  of  clever  girls.  There  are  class 
receptions,  theatricals,  tableaux  and  mas»jues.  while  each  holiday 
brings  its  own  characteristic  festivity. 

I'^asily  first  among  the  red  letter  days  at  M'ells  is  Thanksgiving 
Day.  Then  former  students  come  back  to  visit  dear  .\lma  Mater, 
gather  around  her  hospital)le  board,  exchange  experiences,  enjoy 
reminiscences,  and  chant  the  praises  of  Wells  as  they  sing: 

“  Fair  Wells,  with  loyal  hearts 
Thy  daughters  ever  sing, 

And  to  the  name  we  love 
.\  joyous  tribute  bring.” 

After  such  a  reunion  guests  return  to  their  homes  and  students 
to  their  tasks,  with  a  new  sense  of  the  joys  of  College  life,  and  a 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  College  motto  :  “  Habere 
et  Dirpertire."  to  Have  and  to  Bestow. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDY. 

THK  TEACHERS’  INTERNATIONAL  READING  CIRCLE.  SIXTH 
MONTHLY  SYLLABUS  FOR  THE  THIRD  YEAR. 

PREPARED  BY  DR.  CHAS.  J.  MAJORY,  NEWTON,  N.  J..  SECRETARY, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  MEMBERS. 

I’erliaps  many  teachers  nefilect  joining  a  reading  circle  because  they 
think  that  they  can  just  as  well  alone  .select  useful  hooks  and  read 
them.  In  theory  this  may  seem  true,  })ut  iii  experience  it  will  be 
found  tliat  very  few  teachers  engage  in  j)rofita])le  professional  reading, 
otherwise  than  under  tlie  stimulus  of  some  organization.  For  a  time, 
local  and  state  reading  circles  did  very  much  to  stimulate  teachers 
along  this  line  of  advancement.  At  present  such  circles  are  few,  and 
their  place  may  he  essentially  sui)plied  hy  the  International  Circle, — 
the  hooks  of  the  Education  Series,  edited  hy  Dr.  William  T.  Harris, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  constitute  the  very  highest 
class  of  educational  literature.  No  one  should  claim  to  l)e  a  pro¬ 
fessional  teacher  who  is  not  familiar  with  some  of  these  hooks.  The 
monthly  .syllabi  ))rovide  for  their  systematic  study  and,  whether  the 
written  work  of  correspondence  meml)ers  is  done  or  not,  thoughtful 
reading  should  he  followed.  It  is  not  now  too  late  to  engage  in  this 
year’s  reading,  nor  too  early  to  arrange  for  taking  next  year’s  course. 
For  either  purposes,  address  International  Reading  Circle,  72  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

1.  ROUSSEAU’S  EMILE.  PAGES  1(51-191. 

4().  Is  the  stimulus  of  emulation  necessarily  harmful  in  dealing 
with  children  from  twelve  to  lifteen  years  of  age? 

47.  What  objection  is  there  to  making  the  state  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  the  ideal  state  with  reference  to  which  the  elements  of  early 
education  are  to  be  chosen? 

48.  In  what  manner  may  the  in.struction  of  children  be  e.xtended 
from  tbe  material  relations  of  life  to  the  social  and  spiritual  relations? 

41).  What  is  the  most  forcible  argument  in  favor  of  teaching  a 
trade  to  the  young  jnan  whose  circumstances  indicate  that  he  may 
never  have  occasion  to  resort  to  it  for  a  livelihood? 

oO.  Should  manual  training  in  the  public  schools  have  reference 
to  artizan  skill  or  to  general  mental  development? 

51.  Does  Rousseau’s  scheme  give  to  the  boy  of  fifteen  years  all  of 
knowledge  and  of  culture  that  should  be  acquired  at  that  age? 

II.  HERBART’S  PSAX’HOLOGY,  PAGES  97-118. 

42.  What  evidence  have  we  that  a  concept  once  created  is  never 
lost? 
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43.  Why  is  there  so  great  a  disproportion  between  the  multitude 
of  concepts  and  the  conscious  mental  acts? 

44.  Ho>v  is  the  necessity  for  change  evidenced,  and  how  is  it 
ordinarily  satisfied? 

45.  How  do  the  successive  ages  of  man’s  life  differ  as  to  feeling, 
thought  and  action? 

46.  What  differences  of  natural  faculty  are  dependent  U{)on  sex  ? 

47.  How  may  natural  dispositions  be  classified  upon  the  basis  of 
temperament? 

48.  Is  the  greater  force  in  a  man’s  development  that  of  his  natu¬ 
ral  talents  or  that  of  his  external  circumstances  ? 

49.  What  constitutes  man’s  freedom  of  action  in  view  of  the  force 
of  external  influences? 

50.  What  are  the  essential  differences  between  the  healthy  and  the 
several  diseased  conditions  of  mind? 

III.  ADLER’S  MORAL  INSTRUCTION.  PACES  106-145. 

45.  In  what  resj)ect  is  the  literature  of  olden  time  more  suitable 
for  purposes  of  moral  instruction  of  children  than  the  new  stories  of 
current  literature? 

46.  Is  it  easily  practicable  to  use  the  Bible  narratives  for  moral 
instruction,  independently  of  their  specifically  religious  bearing  ? 

47.  What  especial  moral  relations  are  to  be  found  in  the  narratives 
of  the  Old  Testament? 

48.  How  are  these  narratives  related,  pedagogicall}’^,  to  the  fables 
previously  considered  ? 

49.  What  is  the  prime  moral  lesson  taught  to  children  in  the 
narrative  of  Adam  and  Eve  ? 

50.  In  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel,  what  lessons,  other  than  the 
leading  one,  are  taught  ? 

51.  In  the  several  stories  connected  with  Noah,  Abraham  and 
Jacob,  what  specific  virtues  are  best  illustrated  for  children  ? 

52.  What  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between  moral  i)rinciple8 
and  moral  laws  or  rules,  as  adapted  to  the  mind  of  a  child  ? 

IV.  FROEBEL’S  EDUCATION  OF  MAN.  PAGES  187-229. 

49.  The  relations  of  life-forms  to  crystalline  forms. 

50.  Relations  of  the  number  five,  in  plant  forms,  to  the  numbers 
two  and  three. 

51.  Manifestations  in  the  diversity  and  progressive  changes  of 
plant  forms  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  inner  living  force. 

52.  Illustration  in  i)rogressive  animal  forms  of  the  mutual  inter¬ 
relation  of  the  external  and  the  internal. 

53.  The  law  of  unity,  traced  through  all  manifestations  of  force, 
from  the  simple  crystal  formation  to  the  spiritual  life  of  man. 
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54.  The  essential  matter  in  the  study  of  nature  is  the  observation 
of  objects  and  their  attriltutes  irrespectiv'e  of  any  ability  to  give 
accepted  names. 

55.  The  contem])lation  of  nature  leads  necessarily  to  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  God. 

5().  Mathematics  constitutes  the  needed  starting-j)oint  and  guide 
in  the  study  of  the  diversity  of  nature. 

57.  Mathematics  should  be  treated  physically,  and  mathematical 
forms  and  figures  should  be  considered  .as  the  necessary  outcome  of 
an  inner  force  acting  from  a  center. 

58.  Language,  the  third  element  of  education  in  correspondence 
with  religion  and  nature. 

59.  Language,  considered  as  j)rimarily  a  complete  organism,  with 
its  word-elements  bearing  necessary  relations  to  objects  and  attributes 
named. 

fiO.  The  rythmic  law  of  language  should  be  reganh'd  in  the  early 
speech  training  of  the  child. 

fil.  Writing  and  reading  grow  out  of  the  self-active  desire  for 
expression,  and  should  be  taught  with  special  reference  to  this  fact. 

()2.  Art  and  the  appreciation  of  art  constitute  a  general  talent, 
and  should  be  provided  for  in  the  educ.ation  of  all  youth. 

V.  PICK.MiD’S  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION.  PAGES  91-110. 

58.  A  system  of  grading  and  of  promotions  should  be  flexible  and 
admit  of  ea.sy  transfer  of  pupils. 

59.  Promotions  based  upon  a  test  examination  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  are  especially  objectionable,  becau.se  of  their  influence  upon 
teacher  and  pu])il. 

fiO.  Provision  should  be  made  in  the  work  of  the  grade,  not  only 
for  the  average  jmpil  but  for  those  above  and  tho.se  below  the  average 
in  ability. 

fil.  Examinations  serve  their  first  purpose  in  i)roviding  a  stimulus 
to  pupils  by  comparison  of  their  present  with  their  past  attainments, 

fi‘2.  They  further  stimulate  by  comparing  the  result  of  one  pupil’s 
work  with  th.at  of  another. 

fi8.  Fre<iuent  examinations  for  tins  purpose  should  be  conducted 
by  the  class  teacher. 

(>4,  The  second  purpose  of  the  ex.amination  is  to  stimulate  the 
teacher  by  making  manifest  the  success  or  failure  of  her  instruction. 

(>5.  The  third  ])urpose  is  as  .an  aid  in  determining  the  fitness  of 
pupils  for  promotion,  but  not  .as  the  sole  test  of  that  fitness. 

fifi.  The  ex.amination  l)y  the  superintendent  in  connection  with 
his  conferences  wdth  princi])als  and  teachers,  constitutes  an  essential 
means  of  unifying  tlie  schools. 
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67.  In  due  time  and  manner,  provision  must  be  made  for  the 
advancement  of  pupils  who  fail  to  reach  the  standard  recpiired  in 
examinations  for  promotion. 

VI.  LAURIE’S  RISE  OF  UNIVERSITIES.  PAGES  ]‘I5-213. 

LECTURE  .\I.* 

56.  The  large  number  of  students  who  are  recorded  as  attending 
the  early  universities  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  special  provisions 
of  their  day. 

57.  The  students  were  held  under  organized  surveillance,  but  not 
in  strict  discipline. 

58.  Various  privileges  and  immunities  were  granted  to  the  learned 
classes  of  the  university  men. 

59.  The  formal  organization  of  separate  faculties  within  the 
university,  gradually  WTought  marked  changes  in  the  student  t»rgani- 
zations. 

()0.  The  term  faculty  applied  to  a  department  of  learning  and  then 
to  the  body  of  teachers  who  examined  in  that  dej»artnient  for  entrance 
and  examination. 

VII.  PREYER’S  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INTELLECT.  PA(;ES  lo2-188. 

42.  In  the  first  month  of  the  third  year  extraordinary  )>rogress  in 
sjieech  is  noted. 

48.  This  progress  in  the  lines  of  memory,  understanding  and 
a)ticulalion  of  words  and  in  their  combination  in  sentences. 

44.  By  means  of  objects  and  picture  book,  large  additions  to  the 
child’s  vocabulary  of  names  are  made. 

45.  While  using  number  words  freely  in  memory  series,  the  child, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  third  year,  has  no  conception  of  number. 

46.  During  the  third  year,  marked  readiness  in  imitating  words, 
j>arts  of  sentences  and  other  sounds  is  noticeable. 

47.  Before  the  middle  of  the  third  year,  questions  began  and  were 
at  first  always  of  where. 

48.  About  the  middle  of  the  year  the  child  began  the  use  of 
personal  pronouns. 

49.  The  relation  of  cause  and  efi'ect  was  present  to  the  mind  early 
in  the  first  year,  but  was  not  expressed  in  language  until  late  in  the 
third  year. 

~)0.  Daily  observation  and  record  of  this  child’s  mental  develop¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Preyer  during  the  first  thousand  days  of  life,  and 
under  definite  rules. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

KHANCE. 

The  Ecolc  prat'Kiae  des  hnutcH  ctndcK,  wliieh  takes  about  the  same 
place  in  the  scholastic  life  of  Paris  that  the  philosophical  faculty  of 
Berlin  does  in  the  Prussian  cai>ital,  has  just  j>ublished  the  annual 
statement  of  the  “  section  of  history  and  philology.”  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  teaching  j)ersonel  of  the  section  numbered  32,  and  the 
attendants  upon  the  courses  302.  Of  the  latter  number,  233  were 
not  matriculated  students,  but  i)ursued  the  courses  steadily.  The 
number  of  foreigners  entering  in  1803-04  is  especially  noted. 
They  included  several  (Termans,  a  few  Swiss  and  some  women.  The 
annual  expense  for  subventions  to  profes.sors  and  students  sent  to 
foreign  countries  to  pursue  special  investigations,  amounts  to  S2400. 
The  section  has  issued  lO.")  publications  during  the  year.  Among 
honors  that  have  fallen  to  present  or  past  members  of  the  school 
during  the  year  are  the  ‘‘  Gratid  prize  ”  of  the  Institute,”  (S4000) 
to  the  lamented  Dr.  .Tames  Darmsteter  for  his  translation  in  three 
volumes  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  the  Volney  prize  to  the  Abbe  llousselot 
for  his  work,  “  The  phonetic  modifications  of  the  language,”  and 
two  prizes  and  two  medals  fr»mi  the  “  Academy  of  Inscriptions  ”  for 
important  historic  contributions. 

The  death  of  M.  Jean  Francois  Mace^  which  occurred  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  leaves  a  void  not  easily  filled  in  the  scholastic  world  of  France. 
He  was  immersed  in  politics  for  several  years  preceding  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848,  which  event  he  hailed  with  joy.  The  co^^p  d’  etat  of 
December,  18-”)1,  ])ut  an  end  to  his  patriotic  hopes,  and  he  retired 
to  Beblenheim,  province  of  Alsace,  where  he  established  a  school  for 
girls.  Here  he  jiut  in  practice  the  principles  of  that  rational  system 
of  education  with  which  his  name  is  now  inseparably  associated  He 
wrote  many  text-books  embodying  his  jirinciples  and,  at  length, 
founded  the  “  Ligue  de  I’ensignement  ”  for  the  projiagation  of  his 
doctrines.  He  was  elected  senator  for  life  eleven  years  ago,  and  his 
life  closed  full  of  honors. 

GEHMA.NY. 

•  The  Prussian  minister  of  pulilic  instruction  has  submitted  to  the 
German  states  and  the  faculties  of  medicine  a  memorial  upon  the 
modifications  that  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  into  the  medical  courses. 
The  propositions  resemble  in  certain  j)articulars  those  already  adopted 
in  France ;  this  is  especially  noticeable  in  respect  to  the  distribution 
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of  the  laboratory  and  hospital  practice,  and  also  of  the  examinations. 
The  interest  in  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  in  Germany  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  attendance  upon  the  Berlin  seminary  of  Oriental 
languages.  In  the  winter  semester  of  1893-94  there  were  ninety- 
seven  attendants  ;  the  course  in  Chinese  attracted  the  largest  number 
of  students  i.  e.  forty-seven  ;  .\rabic  was  the  choice  of  twenty-nine. 

Dr.  Wiedersheim  of  the  University  of  Fribourg,  has  jjublished  a 
valuable  monograph  upon  the  preparation  of  gymnasium  pupils  for 
superior  instruction,  in  wdiich  he  urges  that  more  attention  be  paid 
to  drawing,  the  natural  sciences  and  geography.  He  advises  that  the 
time  required  for  these  studies  be  secured  by  modifying  the  courses 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  especially  by  reducing  the  amount  of  purely 
grammatical  study. 

GREAT  BRITIAN. 

The  proposition  for  a  teacliing  university  for  London  that  has  been 
under  consideration  in  various  forms  for  about  twenty  years,  has  just 
reached  an  interesting  stage.  Two  de|)Utations  appeared  before  tlie 
Prime  Minister,  .January  24,  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  two  op])o- 
site  propositions  in  respect  to  the  matter.  Dr.  Huxley  was  the 
spokesman  of  one  and  ivas  supported  l)y  a  brilliant  company, 
including  among  others,  Sir  Henry  Ro.scoe,  Mr.  Anstie  and  Prof. 
Sylvanus  P.  Thomitson.  Nearly  all  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the 
metropolis,  the  theological  colleges  and  medical  schools  were  rei)re- 
sented  in  this  body,  as  also  was  the  senate  and  committee  of  convoca¬ 
tion  of  Ijondon  University.  These  several  corporate  institutions  have 
been  brought  to  the  sui)port  of  the  same  ))roposition.  This  is  to  expand 
the  constitution  of  the  existing  London  University  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  coordinate  the  higher  institutions  of  the  city  and  bring  them 
into  organic  relations.  In  other  words,  to  form  the  new  teaching 
University  out  of  the  separate  institutions  alrea<ly  existing  for  higher 
education. 

The  second  deputation  that  was  presented  the  same  day  was  either 
opposed  to  the  union  in  toto  or  else  desired  the  reconstitution  of  the 
present  London  University. 

Both  sides  argued  their  case  with  great  force  and  effect.  It  was 
the  general  impression  that  the  I'remier  favored  the  })roposition  for 
union.  The  same  afternoon  the  “  C’onvocation  ”  of  London  Univer¬ 
sity  met,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  and  voted  in  favor  of  the 
union. 

From  present  indications,  it  seems  that  this  will  be  the  scheme 
eventually  adopted  for  the  new  University. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  Teachers’  Association  has  entered  an  in¬ 
dignant  protest  against  the  encroachments  upon  the  private  time  of 
the  teachers  cau-^ed  by  the  perpetual  increase  in  the  number  of 
extras.  The  strain  not  only  tells  upon  the  women  teachers,  but  vig¬ 
orous  young  men  break  under  it. 

Even  the  Board  itself  regards  the  assistants  above  forty  years  of 
age  as  worn  out,  a  tacit  implication  that  the  Board  requirements  are 
too  severe. 

The  9th  of  February  will  hereafter  be  known  as  “  Salary  Satur¬ 
day,”  as  on  that  day  of  the  ])resent  year,  by  a  concerted  ])lan  of 
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action,  the  classified  teachers  in  the  chief  cities  of  England  combined 
in  a  protest  against  the  treatment  accorded  them,  in  the  matter  of 
salaries,  as  compared  with  other  public  servants.  It  appears  that 
2,7(K)  qualified  schoolmasters,  holding  government  diplomas,  receive 
less  than  £75  (S375)  annual  salary  on  the  average,  while  even  boat¬ 
men  in  the  “C’ustoms  Outdoor  Office”  receive  from  £55  to  £80 
(S275  to  $400)  annually.  Examining  officers  in  the  customs  range 
from  £110  to  £840  ($550  to  $1,700).  Other  comparisons  reveal  an 
equally  unsatisfactory  condition  for  the  teachers. 

The  new  post  of  “Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports,” 
which  has  been  created  by  the  Education  Department,  has  been 
given  to  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  well-known  in  connection  with  the  Oxford 
I’niversity — Extension  Movement.  The  duties  of  this  newly  created 
office  resemble  in  some  measure  those  of  our  National  Bureau  of 
Education,  whose  oj)erations  liave  been  studied  by  those  charged 
w’ith  the  develoi)ment  of  the  English  office. 

The  death  of  Miss  Francis  Mary  Buss,  which  occurred  Christmas 
Eve,  has  been  the  occasion  of  many  eulogies  in  which  her  life  work 
is  passed  in  review.  In  her  administration  of  the  North  London 
Collegiate  School  for  girls,  she  showed  great  executive  ability,  while 
her  broad  scholarship,  positive  convictions  and  wide  ex))erienee  in 
the  world  of  affairs  made  her  a  most  efficient  leader  and  counsellor  in 
all  movements  affecting  the  higher  education  of  women,  the  interest 
to  which  her  life  was  devoted. 

The  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  celebrated  its  21st  anniver- 
.sary  at  (llasgow,  in  the  University  buildings,  in  January.  Particular 
interest  attached  to  the  meeting,  as  it  was  held  in  the  city  where  the 
society  originated.  With  one  exception,  the  papers  presented  were  by 
university  professors  or  teachers  of  secondary  schools,  a  fact  which 
emphasizes  the  unity  of  educational  work  in  Scotland. 

Dr.  Henry  Craik,  Se('retary  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department, 
made  a  forceful  argument  for  thoroughness  in  the  elementary  school 
work  and  deprecated  the  efforts  to  turn  the  school  into  a  workshop 
for  anticipating  apprenticeship.  Kindergarten  and  the  Froebel  prin¬ 
ciples  seem  to  have  little  attraction  for  Scotch  educators,  and  the 
efforts  of  a  few  w’omen  to  work  up  an  interest  in  the  subject  were 
evidently  not  appreciated. 

“  English  Literature  in  Schools  ”  w’as  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
])aper  by  Prof.  Ker  of  University  College,  London.  He  advocated 
grammatical  exorcises,  especially  the  analysis  of  sentences,  and  com¬ 
position,  or  rather  construction  exercises.  He  would,  however,  have 
these  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  study  of  English  master-pieces. 
The  means  of  securing  well  fpialified  teachers  in  rural  schools  formed 
the  subject  of  one  session  of  the  Congress.  Permanent  tenure,  a  fair 
salary,  w’ith  progressive  increase  independent  of  the  number  of 
pupils  and  a  pension  after  a  certain  term  of  service,  were  held  to  be 
inclispensable  conditions.  The  serious  exercises  of  the  Congress  were 
interspersed  with  the  usual  dinners  and  social  gatherings. 

SPAIN. 

The  training  of  the  young  in  patriotism  has  been  made  a  feature 
of  elementary  schools  in  Spain.  An  official  circular,  addressed  re¬ 
cently  to  all  school  directors,  orders  that,  within  six  months  after  the 
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notice  is  received,  a  shield  bearing  the  national  arms  shall  be  placed 
on  the  front  of  every  i)ublic  school ;  also,  that  the  national  flag  shall 
float  over  the  Normal  schools  during  the  hours  of  instruction. 
(,'hildren  are  re(]uired  to  salute  the  flag  when  they  pass  into  the 
school  yard,  and  to  accompany  the  salute  with  a  national  song. 

argkntinp:  republic. 

A  statement  made  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  shows  that, 
notwithstanding  many  obstacles,  public  instruction  continues  to 
prosper;  the  number  of  schools  increa.sed  by  213,  from  1892  to  ’93, 
and  the  number  of  scholars  by  3,275.  The  executive  power  favors 
the  extension  of  schools  of  arts  and  mines,  and  will  j)rotect  such 
estiiblishments  in  the  provinces  maintained  by  religious  orders. 
These,  it  is  said,  give  excellent  results.  Tlie  situation  of  secondary 
instruction  is  equally  satisfactory.  In  six  colleges  maintained  by  the 
state,  the  number  of  students  increased  by  295  ;  an  analagous  pro¬ 
gress  is  noticed  in  the  normal  schools,  although  the  number  of 
teachers  holding  diplomas  is  much  below  the  requirements.  The  in¬ 
stitute  for  deaf  mutes  and  the  school  of  mines  at  San  Juan  have 
followed  the  march  of  progress. 

The  Normal  School  of  (’ommerce  has  a  new  programme.  The 
studies  comprise  three  years.  Each  week  the  scholars  are  required 
to  visit  the  large  manufactories  of  the  Capital.  The  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  the  rniversity  of  lUienos  Ayres  in  1894  was 
1586.  At  the  University  of  (\)rdova,  the  number  of  enrollments 
was  125.  A.  T.  s. 


THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS  AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

It  is  a  well  known  principal  that  general  progress  in  educational 
thought  in  any  land,  de])ends  largely  on  the  material  and  political 
prosperity  of  the  country.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  and  educational  progress  sometimes  takes  ])lace  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances. 

The  American  College  for  Girls  at  Constantinople  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  in  w’hat  is  api)arently  the  j)eriod  of  greatest  darkness,  and 
greatest  need,  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  has  struggled  for  life 
against  the  disapproval  of  the  government  and  the  poverty  of  the 
people.  Notwithstanding  this,  its  growth  has  been  remarkable 
during  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  it  obtained  its  charter 
from  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

It  is  the  only  college  in  Turkey  for  the  higher  education  of  women, 
and  has  a  sphere  of  influence  unparalleled  among  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.  Its  students  belong  to  all  the  nationalities  of  the  East,  and 
come  from  all  parts  of  Turkey  and  the  surrounding  countries.  They 
come  from  the  regions  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  of  the  far  east; 
from  Russia  and  Armenia;  from  Bulgaria  and  Roumania  on  the 
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north ;  from  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Grecian  islands  and  Macedonia, 
and  occasionally  from  Greece.  One  student  has  been  enrolled  from 
Albania,  and  lias  now  returned  to  her  country  and  is  teaching  the 
first  girls’  school  opened  for  the  Albanians. 

At  {tresent  no  Mohammedan  girls  are  allowed  to  attend  the  college, 
although  some  have  attended  in  the  j)ast,  and  the  attempt  is  now 
often  made  by  the  more  progressive  ajuong  the  Mohammedans  to 
send  their  daughters, —  an  attempt  which  is  in  every  case  soon 
frustrated  by  the  Turkish  authorities.  The  Armenian,  Bulgarian  and 
Greek  nationalities  predominate  among  the  students. 

The  ]»ower  of  the  college  consists  in  the  introduction  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system  of  education,  which  is  everywhere  granted  to  be  a  training 
in  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  independence.  One  result  of  this 
training  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  this  college  is  one  of  the  few  that  has 
entirely  adopted  the  system  of  self-government.  The  whole  internal 
discipline  of  the  college  is  in  the  hands  of  the  students,  who  constitute 
“  The  College  Self-government  Association,”  jmssessing  a  constitution, 
and  electing  regular  officers  annually.  This  association  has  been  in 
existence  three  years  and  includes  all  the  college  students.  The  first 
president  was  a  Bulgarian  from  Constanza,  Roumania,  Miss  Yova 
Miloshoff;  the  second  a  young  English  girl.  Miss  Rand  of  Constanti- 
noj)le,  and  the  j)resent  president  is  an  Armenian,  also  from  Con.stan- 
tinople.  Miss  Araxe  Matteossian.  The  officers  consist  of  a  president, 
vice-president,  an  executive  committee  of  five  members,  and  seven 
proctors.  The  order  of  the  college  has  greatly  improved  since  the 
responsibility  for  its  maintenance  rests  with  the  students,  and  other 
good  results  of  this  system  are  increased  self-control  on  the  part  of 
the  students,  greater  dignity  of  hearing  and  character,  and  last  but 
not  least,  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  parliamentary  law,  which  is  of 
course  necessary  in  conducting  the  meetings  of  the  association. 
These  are  some  of  the  })rcsent  good  results,  hut  Ave  also  hope  that  the 
influence  of  the  republican  princii)les  thus  learned  Avill  he  felt  in  the 
future  history  of  the  nations  to  which  these  students  belong. 

The  curriculum  of  the  college,  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
uni(jue.  The  languages,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are  Avell  taught, 
and  courses  are  offered  in  ancient  Greek,  Armenian,  Slavic  and  Latin, 
in  French,  German,  modern  Greek,  .Armenian  and  Bulgarian.  All 
the  tea(‘hing  in  the  regular  college  classes  is  in  English,  and  the 
standard  is  being  raised  as  ra])idly  as  possible  in  the  literary,  scientific 
and  mathematical  courses. 

The  socialistic  results  of  the  influence  of  a  college  of  this  kind 
upon  the  nations  that  send  their  daughters  to  it  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated,  and  the  women  of  the  United  States  should  take  great 
satisfaction  in  having  established  such  an  institution  in  Turkey,  in 
the  time  of  its  greatest  need.  p. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post  paid 
on  the  receipt  of  price,  almost  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Bkckonings  From  Little  Hands  is  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive 
little  book,  the  outgrowth  and  fruit  of  close  contact  with  child-life  at  its  best. 
The  author,  Patterson  Du  Bois,  here  takes  the  reader  into  his  confidence  and 
allows  her,  or  him,  to  observe  the  sweet  outworking  of  child-nature  in  the 
house,  guided  and  guarded  by  tender  and  appreciative  parental  love.  These 
eight  studies  will  help  every  right-minded  parent  and  teacher  to  better  under¬ 
stand  child  life,  and  more  fully  to  enter  into  and  help  children  to  solve  their 
problems.  He  shows  us  here,  in  thest'  glimpses  of  his  own  children,  how  easy 
it  is  to  crush  or  harm  the  unfolding  lives  of  sensitive  little  ones,  and  how 
beautiful  is  the  relation  between  a  loving  parent  and  the  sweet,  rightminded 
child  eager  to  seize  new  truth  and  help  solve  the  problems  of  early  life. 
Coarse  natures  will  not  understand  this  teaching.  And  for  many  children  it 
will  not  answer,  being  too  near  an  ideal  relation,  but  for  those  who  can  enter 
into  it,  it  will  prove  very  rich  and  comforting  and  uplifting.  Every  parent 
and  teacher  should  read  this  hook  and  ponder  over  it.  Philadelphia:  John 
D.  Wattles  &  Co. 

The  trustees  of  the  Gilchrist  Educational  Trust  decided  to  send,  in  181*3.  five 
w  omen  teachers  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  reporting 
upon  secondary  schools  for  girls  and  training  colleges  for  women.  Five  able 
and  experienced  teachers  were  selected,  came  hither,  visited  all  the  famous 
schools  in  the  East,  traveled  west  as  far  as  Denver,  gathered  facts,  interviewed 
school  officers,  collected  an  immense  amount  of  school  literature,  returned 
home  and  wrote  reports  of  their  visits,  which  have  now  l>een  printed,  and 
may  lie  read  by  all  interested  in  learning  what  pedagogical  experts  of  Eng¬ 
land  think  of  our  system  of  schools.  Their  rejwrts  make  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  reading,  for  the  experts  were  full  of  enthusiasm,  free  from  prejudice,  and 
as  ready  to  recognize  good  points  as  to  note  defects.  Their  remarks  on  our 
crudity  of  methods  and  apparent  lack  of  a  system  must  appeal  to  all  who  are 
vaguely  conscious  of  these  defects,  hut  have  not  fully  weighed  their  serious¬ 
ness.  We  commend  these  books  to  all  teachers  and  school  officers;  a  reading 
of  them  cannot  hut  be  productive  of  good.  The  titles  of  the  several  hooks  are 
Training  of  Teacherx  in  the  S.;  Edncation  of  (iirls  in  the  S.;  Methodn  of 
Eflnmtion  in  the  l\  S.;  and  Graded  Srhooh  in  the  V.  S.  Published  by  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Writer,  by  George  L.  Raymond,  L.  H.D.,  is  one  of  a  series  of  hand- 
l)Ooks  upon  practical  expression,  consisting  of  a  correlation  of  the  principles 
of  Elocution  and  Rhetoric  applied  to  every  detail  of  English  composition. 
The  work  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  treating  of  Style,  the  second  of  Theme. 
Numerous  rules  are  furnished,  with  many  examples  for  illustration.  The  ex¬ 
ercises  are  many,  and  require  from  the  student  careful  work  in  their  arrange¬ 
ment  and  improvement.  The  book  will  prove  of  great  value,  not  only  in  the 
schoolroom  as  a  textbook,  but  with  those  who  prepare  matter  tor  publication. 
Every  teacher  will  find  the  book  a  suggestive  and  helpful  one  for  the  school¬ 
room  and  the  library.  Published  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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A  History  of  English  Literature,  by  J.  IvOgie  Robertson,  First  English 
Master,  Edinburgh  Ladies’  College,  is  a  work  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages, 
and  is  designed  for  use  in  Secondary  Schools.  The  book  is  a  review  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature  from  449  to  1894,  and  is  divided  for  convenience  into  six 
periods.  In  each  period  is  a  historical  sketch  and  a  literary  and  political  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  times.  Then  follow  biographies  of  the  principal  authors ;  charac¬ 
teristic  specimens  from  the  poets ;  short  references  to  authors  of  less  note ;  and 
very  full  chronological  lists  of  writers  and  their  works.  The  author  has  given 
scant  notice  to  American  authors,  references  to  them  being  put  in  the  smaller 
type,  Bryant  being  dismissed  with  three  lines,  Irving  with  four  lines,  and 
Holmes  with  six  lines.  The  book  is  essentially  for  English  students,  and  as 
such  is  a  fair  work,  but  we  can  see  no  reason  for  the  studied  indifference  paid 
to  American  writers.  In  his  treatment  of  English  authors.  Prof.  Robertson 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  fair-minded  critic  ;  he  belongs  to  no  school,  has  no 
favorite  writer  to  “  boom,”  and  is  as  impartial  as  the  most  captious  may  de¬ 
mand.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

In  ADVENTURES  OF  FERDINAND  ToMAsso,  bv  Ijehiiios,  we  have,  in  the  form 
of  letters,  a  recital  of  stirring  events  happening  to  some  explorers  in  Mexico 
shortly  after  the  discovery  of  America.  The  letters  make  interesting  reading, 
and  are  highly  imaginative  and  full  of  color.  New  York:  The  Irving  Co. 

A  Manual  of  Hygiene,  by  Mary  Taylor  Bissell,  M.  D.,  professor  of  Hygiene 
in  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  of  New  Y'ork,  is  an  ambitious  work  of  nearly 
four  hundred  pages,  too  large,  we  fear,  for  public  school  use,  but  valuable  as  a 
work  of  leference  to  all  teachers,  and  especially  useful  in  the  home.  Every 
subject  relating  to  hygiene  is  treated  in  a  scientific  manner,  yet  in  a  style 
easily  understood,  even  by  school  children.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to 
ways  and  means  in  establishing  right  hygienic  conditions,  and  if  the  book 
could  come  into  household  use  much  practical  benefit  would  follow  if  its 
teachings  were  observed.  It  certainly  deserves  extensive  use.  New  York: 
The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

Second  Book  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  by  J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.  D.,  is  a 
work  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages,  and  is  as  satisfactory  a  treatise  on  these 
subjects  as  any  that  have  come  from  the  press.  The  explicit  aim  of  the  author 
in  preparing  his  books  has  been  to  present  only  such  facts  as  are  of  practical 
value,  and  to  arrange  these  facts  in  a  natural  and  logical  order.  The  portions 
of  the  work  devoted  to  hygiene  are  full  and  practical,  and  the  student  is  led 
to  know  of  the  value  of  right  hygienic  conditions.  It  is  an  admirable  work  in 
every  way,  and  merits  extensive  use  in  schools.  New  York  :  American  Book 
Co. 

Beacon  Lights  of  Patriotism,  by  Gen.  Henry  B.  Carrington,  is  a  volume 
of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  containing  nearly  three  hundred  choice  selections 
and  contributions  on  patriotism.  The  selections  range  from  the  earliest  Hebrew 
history  to  the  closing  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  and  the  commencement 
of  the  fifth  century  of  American  civilization.  The  book  is  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  each  replete  with  patriotic  gems  for  declamation,  recitation  or  study.  The 
text  is  followed  by  programme  for  Memorial  days,  our  National  songs,  a 
biographical  index  of  authors,  etc.  It  is  adapted  for  use  by  schools  of  all 
grades,  by  family  circles,  church  organizations,  etc.  We  know  of  no  book  so 
worthy  of  study  as  this,  and  none  more  useful  to  the  young  of  our  land.  A 
copy  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher  in  the  Union.  Boston  :  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.  Price  80  cents. 
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Temperance  Teaching  for  Boys  and  Girls  in  Homes,  Societies  and 
Schools,  by  Mrs.  Howard  M.  Ingham,  is  a  pamphlet  of  eighty  jiages  contain¬ 
ing  short,  concise  lessons  on  alcohol  and  narc’otics.  P^ach  lesson  has  sjwcial 
“  hints  to  teachers.”  It  is  a  helpful,  suggestive  manual.  P^ast  Cleveland,  O.: 
Published  by  the  author.  Price  25  cents. 

The  International  Education  Series  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
Systematic  Scten'cf,  Teaching,  a  manual  of  Inductive  P^lementary  Work  for 
all  Instructors,  by  Edward  Gardnier  Howe.  The  work  is  not  a  discussion  on 
the  value  of  science  teaching,  nor  a  special  plea  lor  science  in  the  schools,  but 
it  arranges  in  a  system  the  four  aspects  of  nature, — 1,  stars  and  earth  ;  2,  min¬ 
erals  and  rocks;  3,  plants;  4,  animals  ;  and  shows  what  is  to  be  done  by  the 
teacher  in  developing  each  of  the  subjects.  The  steps  are  arranged  by  a  novel 
and  logical  order,  and  the  work  is  replete  with  information.  It  is  for  teachers 
probably  the  most  practical  and  immediatch’  useful  of  the  many  e.vcellent 
books  in  the  series,  and  it  w  ill  be  graciously  welcomed  by  all  teachers  of  ele¬ 
mentary  science.  New  York:  1>.  Appleton  i  Co. 

The  Lihraiiy  Catalogte  is  a  blank  book  of  convenient  size,  ruled,  with 
printed  headings  giving  e»>lumns  for  title,  slielf  or  mark,  author,  sizt*,  dale, 
number  of  pages,  publisher,  etc.,  of  each  book  in  the  lihrary.  It  is  an  im¬ 
mensely  helpful,  handy,  convenient  bonk,  and  will  be  a  boon  to  all  having  any 
considerable  number  of  books.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Chronological  ()itline.>  oi  Amki!U  an  Litehatcke,  l)y  Selden  L.  Whit¬ 
comb,  A.M.,  w  ith  an  introduction  by  Brainier  ^Matthews,  is  a  volume  of  nearly 
300  |»age.s  and  a  worthy  effort  to  furnish  a  convenient  book  of  reference  con¬ 
cerning  American  authors  and  their  works.  In  jiarallel  columns  or  double 
pages  are  given  dates,  authors,  biographical  dates,  British  and  foreign  litera¬ 
ture  and  history.  The  latter  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  names  of 
authors,  with  their  works  and  dates  of  publications.  The  compiler  makes  no 
claim  to  completeness,  but  he  has  been  comprehensive,  and  every  student  and 
general  reader  will  find  this  work  a  most  handy  and  necessary  book.  New 
York;.  Macmillan  &  Co.  Brice  $1.25. 

Talks  fro.m  Siiakesreare,  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  and  Shakespeare’s 
Julius  Ca'sar,  constitute  Nos.  (54,  (55,  GO  ami  (57  in  Houghton,  MilHin  and  Com¬ 
pany’s  well-known  Riverside  Literature  series  of  handy  classics,  at  15  cents  a 
number. 

Wild  Flower  Sonnets,  by  Emily  Shaw  Forman,  is  a  pretty  little  book  of 
poems  about  some  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Illustrated.  Boston  :  Jo,seph 
Knight  Company. 

The  Age  of  Fable,  or  Beauties  of  Mythology,  by  Thomas  Bulfinch,  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  is  to-day  a  standard  work  of  reference.  It  has  been 
recently  revised  and  enlarged  and  in  its  new  form  it  is  not  only  a  valuable 
work  for  the  library  but  a  handsome  book  for  the  table.  The  revised  edition 
has  been  made  by  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  this  fact  is  a  suflicient 
guarantee  of  its  worth.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Elaine,  by  Alfred,  I.«rd  Tennyson,  edited  by  Fannie  More  McCauley,  belongs 
to  the  Students’  Series  of  Plnglish  Classics,  and  is  carefully  prepared  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  English  literature.  Boston:  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  25  cents. 
From  the  same  firm  we  have,  in  the  Students’  Series  of  English  Classics, 
Goldsmith’s  Traveller  and  Deserted  Village,  price  25  cents. 
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To  the  American  Book  Company’s  series  of  Eclectic  English  Classics  is 
added  John  Milton’s  L’Allegro,  I’l  Pensekoso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas  in  one 
volume,  Lord  Macaulay’s  Essay  on  John  Milton  in  a  second,  Silas  Marner  in 
a  third,  Midsummer-Night’s  Dream  in  a  fourth,  and  Scott’s  Woodstock  in  a  fifth 
volume.  These  are  all  choice  books  with  discriminating  notes  and  will  be 
used  by  many  classes  in  English  Literature. 

There  are  no  <lays  like  unto  these  days,  and  speculation  concerning  the 
future  is  one  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  times.  With  the  advent  of 
“  Looking  Backward  ”  came  a  new  direction  to  men’s  thoughts,  and  questions 
concerning  the  social  condition  of  man  came  into  prominence  and  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  w’ritten  and  dreamed  about.  The  trend  of  the  world’s  study  in  sociol¬ 
ogy  was  towards  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  grateful 
of  subjects  for  all  students  and  readers.  There  has  come  but  recently  from  the 
press  a  remarkable  book,  entitled.  Young  West,  by  Solomon  Schindler, — a 
book  which  contains  as  philosophical  a  study  of  the  question  as  any  that  we 
have  read,  and  is  by  far  the  most  rational  treatise  of  the  subject.  The  learned 
author  has  dipped  deep  into  the  lore  of  sociology  and  deeper  into  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  own  heart  he  has  written  a  work  which  will 
attract  the  entire  attention  of  any  thinking  man.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  out¬ 
line  the  story  of  the  book,  it  is  sufficient  to  call  attention  but  to  one  of  its  many 
salient  features.  It  is  called  a  sequel  to  Bellamy’s  “  Looking  Backward,”  but 
is  immeasurably  superior  in  conception,  philo.sophy,  purpose  and  diction  to 
that  celebrated  book.  Dr.  Schindler  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  education 
and  work  of  the  son  of  Julian  West,  setting  forth  in  strong,  yet  vivid  colors,  the 
conditions  which  environetl  him  in  his  life  lived  a  century  hence.  To  teachers 
the  account  of  the  schools,  systems  of  education,  and  means  employed  for  the 
training  of  children  of  that  time,  will  be  of  immense  importance  and  interest. 
Dr.  Schindler  has  made  a  profound  study  of  the  science  of  education,  and  he  has 
formulated  a  new  system  founded  on  rational  lines  and  capable  of  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  prosaic  age.  We  strongly  urge  teachers  to  read  this  book  ;  it  has 
a  message  for  them  and  this  message  is  one  fraught  with  great  consequences. 
The  book  is  interesting  on  every  page,  is  bright,  witty,  profound  and  provoca¬ 
tive  of  thought.  It  is  is  the  book  of  the  day.  Boston  :  Arena  Publishing  Co. 
Price  50  cents. 

Primer  ok  Hygiene,  by  Ernest  S.  Reynolds,  M.  D.,  is  a  little  work  prepared 
for  the  use  of  higher  gra<le  school  children.  It  is  intended  merely  as  a  primer, 
but  it  is  quite  full  and  treats  its  subject  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  just 
what  it  purports  to  be,  a  primer  of  hygiene,  and  the  author  confines  himself  to 
that  subject,  omitting  the  treatment  of  anatomy  and  physiology  found  in  nearly 
all  American  primers.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Doktor  Luther,  by  Gustav  Freytag,  is  enjoying,  in  Germany,  great  popu¬ 
larity,  having  passed  through  many  editions.  Dr.  Frank  P.  Goodrich,  of 
Williams  College,  has  edited  the  latest  German  edition,  with  an  introduction 
and  notes,  making  a  valuable  text-book  for  students  in  German.  Boston : 
Ginn  &  Co. 

Little  Mlss  Faith,  by  Grace  I^eBaron,  is  a  charming  story  of  city  and 
country  life.  A  poor  city  girl  goes  into  the  country  to  spend  a  week  with  a 
rich  country  girl  who  is  an  invalid.  The  characters  are  delightfully  drawn, 
the  incidents  gracefully  arranged  and  the  story  interesting  and  entertaining. 
It  is  a  book  to  cbarm  .the  old  as  well  as  the  young.  Boston  :  Lee  «&  Shepard. 
Price,  75  cents. 
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Ever  younif  is  Oliver  Optic,  and  ever  new  and  interesting  is  each  volume 
that  he  sends  forth.  His  latest  is  the  first  in  a  new  series  of  The  Blue  and  the 
Gray,  and  is  entitled  Brother  Against  Brother,  or  The  Civil  War  on  the 
Border.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  the  border  states  and  is  a  story  of  two 
brothers  whose  sons  espouse  opposite  sides  in  the  war  and  their  deeds  are 
graphically  told.  It  i"  a  stirring  book  and  will  thrill  the  veteran  as  well  as 
the  youngster.  It  is  one  of  the  best  from  this  prince  of  story  tellers.  Boston ; 
Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  Children’s  Second  Reader,  by  Ellen  M.  Cyr,  is  made  up  of  inter¬ 
esting  stories  and  poems  by  Longfellow  and  Whittier.  The  stories  are 
admirably  graded  and  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  little  readers.  There 
is  a  freshness  and  a  charm  about  the  stories  that  must  please  every  little 
student  and  gladden  the  heart  of  every  primary  teacher.  Miss  Cyr  never 
makes  a  dull  book.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Animals’  Rights,  by  Henry  S.  Salt,  is  a  philosophical  essay  treating  of 
the  rights  of  animals  considered  in  relation  to  social  progress.  The  author  has 
made  a  profound  study  of  the  subject  and  brings  to  the  essay  much  valuable 
thought.  His  arguments  are  cogent  and  are  strikingly  set  forth.  A  valuable 
feature  is  a  bibliographical  appendix  in  which  is  given  a  list  of  the  chief  Eng¬ 
lish  works  touching  directly  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Albert  Letting  well  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  volume  an  essay  on  vivisection  in  America.  Teachers  will  find 
this  book  useful  in  the  clas-s  room.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 


PERIODICALS. 

Readeiv  of  Marion  Crawford's  novel,  "Casa  Braccio,”  now  appeariiiK  in  Thr  Veniury,  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  story  is  true  in  nn>st  of  its  salient  features.  The  nun  who 
really  escape*!  from  a  Carmelite  convent  with  a  Scotch  surgeon,  was  the  neice  of  a  bishop.  A 
skeleton  was  placed  in  her  bed,  which  was  then  fixed.  After  much  suffering,  the  8urgiK)n  and 
his  wife  reached  the  sea  coa.«t  and  sailed  to  Scotland.  The  part  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  story  portray¬ 
ing  the  punishment  visite*!  on  the  pair  for  their  sin,  is  imaginary. - An  im{>ortant  series  of 

articles  in  Srribnrr’t  Mngaziitr  l)egins  in  the  March  number  with  President  E.  Benjamin 
Andrew’s  dramatic  narrative,  entitled  “  A  Uistorj- of  the  Last  tjuarter  Century  in  the  United 

States.” - The  educational  pa{>er  of  the  March  Atlantir  Monthly  ”  The  Direction  of  E*lu- 

cation,”  by  Professor  N.  8.  Shaler. - Under  the  title,  ‘‘The  Birth  of  a  Sicilian  Volcano,”  Pro¬ 

fessor  A.  8.  Packard  gives,  in  the  March  Popular  Srimcr  Monthly,  a  pietures<iue  description  of 

the  formation  of  one  of  the  smallest  cones  that  surrounds  Etna. - The  March  Porum  discusses 

‘‘  Our  Blundering  Foreign  Policy,”  in  an  able  article  by  Senator  Henrj-  Caliot  IxKlge.  In  this 

number  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  tells  ‘‘  What  I  wouhl  do  with  the  Tariff  if  I  were  the  Czar.” - 

An  attractive  feature  of  a  very  attractive  number  of  (Jodey’s  Mayazine  is  ‘‘Artists  and  their 

Studios,”  in  the  March  number. - The  leading  article  in  McClure' »  Macfazinr  for  March  is 

‘‘The  Lord’s  Day,”  by  Wm.  E.  Gladstone,  in  which  the  venerable  scholar,  statesman  and 
Christian,  gives  the  grounds  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  It  is  almost  a  Gladstone  num¬ 
ber,  with  its  various  portraits  of  the  ‘‘grand  old  man”. - Dr.  Parkhurst’s  first  article  to 

women  in  77tc  Ladift’  Home  Journal  has  proved  so  popular  that  a  second  edition  of  45,000 
copies  of  the  February  number  was  printed. 


